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“pasts on high grade ball bearings, 
after millions of revolutions represent- 
ing years of service, have shown virtually 
no wear. 






It is this fact that makes ball bearings the 
ideal mounting for fine gears. For, with 
no other type of bearing can the original 
exacting alignment of gears be maintained, 
cr their proper meshing, freedom from 
vibration, and smooth, silent operation 
be assured. 

















THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 


Viakers of high grade ball bearings--the most 





complete line of types and sizes in America 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Chicago Newark Cleveland Detroit 
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Milwaukee Public Works Has Full Waukesha Engined Equipment 
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Milwaukee chose Sterling Trucks and Uni- 
Selects versal Cranes for their public works. Both 


Wa ukesh a trucks and the crane illustrated here have 


the same size engines. More than fifty of the 


a 
Equipped trucks, cranes and fire engines owned by 
Aa 4 the City of Milwaukee are Waukesha 
ac nes equipped. You can likewise have, in the 
highest-grade machinery, interchangeable 
engines and service parts, whether you use 
trucks, power shovels, pumping engines, 


pavers or fire engines, if you will select those 
with Waukesha “Ricardo Head” engines. 


Write us about your problems, whether 
they are about new equipment or a replace- 
ment job. Our Sales and Engineering 
Departments will be pleased to assist you. 
Write for “Dynamic Thermostat” Book, 
telling about one patented Waukesha 
feature, and other Waukesha literature. 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 
Waukesha Wisconsin 
Eastern Sales Office Aeolian Building, 33 W. 42nd Street New York City 
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Lruck Men Oppose 


Regulations a/ I. C. C. Hearing 


Rail interests want Government to rule all interstate common 
carriers. Bus operators welcome control but disagree 
on details. Investigations to be continued 


By Sam Shelton 


Commission there now reposes a comprehensive pre- 

liminary picture of the rapidly growing magnitude 
of automotive transportation over American highways, 
as a result of the first hearing on this subject held at 
Chicago last week. 

Attached to this picture are three widely divergent 
interpretations. One by the railways brands the truck 
and the bus as unfair competitors and lodges a mild 
measure of complaint against the private passenger 
automobile. 

Another by truck and bus operators and a large group 
of shippers evaluates motor transport as an essential 
service in the conduct of modern business. 

And the third interpretation by Thomas H. McDonald, 
chief of the United States Bureau of Public Roads, is 
simply this: 

The public is engaged in choosing what type of 
transportation it prefers and in fitting the various avail- 
able means of transportation into their respective fields 
of greatest utility. 

The Chicago hearing, presided over by Commissioner 
John J. Esch and lasting three days, was the first of 
13 to be held in cities throughout the United States, and 
as an introductory measure the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation and other organizations saw to it that a broad 
view of the whole motor vehicle industry was presented. 


ig the official records of the Interstate Commerce 


Jurisdiction of I. C. C. 


As an agency having regulatory jurisdiction over the 
railways and other defined means of transportation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has of its own volition taken cognizance of 
the increasing extent to which the motor vehicle is 
becoming a competitor of the regulated carriers and has 
ordered these hearings for the purpose of collecting 
facts to be used in making legislative recommendations 
to Congress. 


Indicating his belief that under existing law the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has no power to reg- 
ulate motor vehicles engaged in interstate commerce, 
Commissioner Esch in a statement at the opening of 
the hearing expressed the hope that sufficient evidence 
would be gathered at the scheduled hearings to form the 
basis of recommendations to be submitted to Congress 
when it convenes in December. 


Three Points of View 


Along with this first batch of evidence the commission 
gathered into its files three distinct points of view on 
the matter of regulation of motor vehicles. 

The railways as represented at this hearing 
would like to have Federal regulation of motor 
vehicle common carriers engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

The bus operators in general would welcome 
regulation, some favoring state control only and 
others advocating comprehensive Federal reg- 
ulation. 

The truck operators and shippers by truck 
almost unanimously are opposed to any sort of 
regulation at this time, but if there is to be reg- 
ulation they want it limited to state authority 
to issue certificates of convenience and neces- 
sity and to require prospective operators to 
make satisfactory showing of financial respon- 
sibility for the protection of customers and the 
public against loss and damage. 

Much more significant than the views of individuals 
or groups is the broad and distinct picture of a revolu- 
tionary system of transportation developed in a period 
of 25 years to the point of being America’s biggest in- 
dustry, vaguely visioned by the public, seriously recog- 
nized by the trade, but never before so graphically 
portrayed in an official record. 

Outstanding in this record is the appraisal of high- 
way transport by Mr. McDonald of the Bureau of Public 
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Roads, who declared that this new economic facility of 
the United States in its full aspect is of such magnitude 
that the question of competition with the older railway 
systems is merely an incident or by-product of the whole 
matter. The good that Mr. McDonald expects to come 
from these hearings is a greater public appreciation of 
the marvelous progress made in the development of high- 
ways and their economic use. He predicted that the 
volume of highway transport as revealed by witnesses 
would reach “astounding dimensions,” and as instance 
after instance was related by witnesses the listeners 
began to get some idea of what he meant. 


Transportation Competition Not New 


The competition of transportation in the United States 
is not new, Mr. McDonald said. It began in the United 
States a century ago when just after the Government 
had begun to build roads for the movement of the mails 
the new railways came along and got the business. 
There are those, he said, who accuse the railroads of 
putting the canals out of business. Be he does not 
blame the railroads. In his opinion the public chose 
its means of transportation, favoring the railways rather 
than the waterways. 

Again the public is exercising its right to choose, he 
said, and the existing means of transportation must be 
adapted to the public preference. The new transporta- 
tion provided by the private automobile, he declared, 
affords a transportation facility so far exceeding the 
railways in capacity that there is no comparison. He 
estimates the immediate capacity of private passenger 
automobiles at 70,000,000 persons. 

In the freight field, however, Mr. McDonald does not 
see any signs of serious competition for the railways, 
regardless of the immense volume of truck business 
being done in certain lines. The freight carrying capac- 
ity of trucks operating on the rural highways, he said, 
is not more than 1.9 per cent of the capacity of steam 
and electric railway freight cars. 


Evidence Is Record of Progress 


_ Facts presented here and there throughout the testi- 
mony, sometimes dryly and little noticed and sometimes 
under severe cross examination, present the most sig- 
nificant record of what is happening in the field of 
automotive transport. From the day by day record these 
things are revealed: 

Thirty-two per cent of Chicago’s milk supply is hauled 
into the city by truck. 

Motor buses operating in Illionis represent an invest- 
ment of $8,935,665, of which 79 per cent is in city serv- 
ice. In 1925 buses in Illinois carried 8,153,021 passen- 
gers at an average fare of 22.6 cents as compared with 
83,553,564 passengers carried in Illinois by railroads at 
an average fare of 78 cents. And Illionis has 5243 miles 
of concrete highway. This from the testimony of Chester 
G. Moore, executive vice-president of the Illinois Motor 
Transportation Association. 


The average operating cost of buses in interurban 
service in Illinois is 18 cents a mile. This also from 
Mr. Moore’s testimony. 


A motor coach service operating between Chicago and 
a number of Michigan cities, has an authorized capital 
of over $1,000,000, fixed assets of $750,000, operates 58 
Fageol coaches, pays $40,000 a year rent for stations 
and waiting rooms of which $15,000 a year is for a sta- 
tion in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, and in the first six 
months of this year carried 287,905 passengers for a 
gross revenue of $359,259, with a net income for the 
period of $50,964.56. 
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In Indiana there are 686 towns and villages without 
any kind of rail connection now being served by buses 
and trucks. 

A Chicago manufacturer of window shade cloth hauls 
his products to his Indianapolis branch by truck in 
10,000 pound lots, leaving Chicago at 4 p.m. and making 
delivery at the Indianapolis plant at 9 o’clock next morn- 
ing. It would take three or four days to complete this 
shipment by rail l. c. 1. freight. 

A trucking company at Gary, Ind., receives 15 rail car 
loads of merchandise a week and distributes it by truck 
to chain stores in a radius of 40 miles. 

Live stock received by truck at the Chicago stock yards 
increased from 62,000 animals in the first six months of 
1925 to 94,000 animals in the first six months of this 
year. Practically all of this comes from a radius of 
100 miles and constitutes less than one per cent of total 
receipts. 

A Chicago wholesale grocer is now distributing 9 per 
cent of his outbound tonnage by truck. His truck ton- 
nage was 4 per cent in 1921 and 8 per cent in 1925. 
Practically all of this is in a radius of 35 miles. 


A large wholesale dry goods house is using trucks to 
distribute merchandise to its customers within a radius 
of 75 to 100 miles almost exclusively. The rate is 
slightly higher than the rail rate, but customers prefer 
truck delivery. 


Some Examples of Truck Savings 


A brick manufacturer makes most of his deliveries 
by truck because the truck takes the product to the 
construction job and save handling. 


Movers of household goods are using trucks econom- 
ically for moves up to 350 miles, saving thereby the cost 
of packing and at least six handlings as compared with 
shipment by rail. 


Poultry hauled into Chicago from a distance of 150 
to 200 miles in a specially constructed truck body with 
a capacity of 7000 or 8000 pounds of poultry showed a 
shrinkage of from one to two per cent as compared with 
a shrinkage of about 10 per cent in similar shipments by 
express. 


The flexibility of the truck was shown when Indian- 
apolis operators mobolized a fleet and hauled peaches 
from Vincennes, where they were rotting on the trees, 
into Indianapolis where they were selling for over $3 
a bushel because commission houses were limiting the 
quantity brought in by express. The truck operators 
made a good profit and saved thousands of bushels of 
peaches for food that otherwise would have gone to 
waste. 


Motor Transport Utility Emphasized 


The foregoing are only a few of the instances of truck 
and bus transportation recited before the commission, 
but they serve to show in a striking way the definiteness 
with which the utility of automotive transportation was 
presented. It was largely through the efforts of the 
truck committee of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce that this comprehensive and impressive 
showing was made. In a statement at the opening of 
the hearing, A. J. Brosseau, secretary of the N.A.C.C. 
and president of Mack Truck, Inc., told the commission 
that the N.A.C.C. welcomes its investigation and offers 
all its resources to the end of ascertaining all facts that 
will be useful in determining any needful control or reg- 
ulation that the automotive transportation industry may 
require in the interests of public welfare. 


In constant attendance at the hearing was Edward F. 
Loomis, secretary of the truck committee, who will also 
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be present at all the scheduled hearings in other cities. 
The presentation of testimony on the part of the auto- 
motive industry was under the direction of former Judge 
C. C. McCord, for many years a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Mr. McCord’s. assistant, 
F. M. Dolan, will be present at future hearings to ques- 
tion witnesses. 


Other representatives of the automotive industry who 
were present at one or more sessions of the Chicago 
hearing included Alexander Legge, president of the 
International Harvester Co.; A. T. Waterfall, vice-presi- 
dent of Dodge Brothers; H. H. Rice, of General Motors 
Corporation; J. A. Ritchie, president Yellow Truck and 
Coach Mfg. Co., and Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the N.A.C.C. 


Testimony on the part of railways was offered the first 
day of the hearing. The general trend of this testimony 
was to show the extent to which the common carriers 
operating under control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are subject to competition from automotive 
vehicles. Although several witnesses attributed loss of 
revenue to this competition very few of them were pre- 
pared to give figures or place the blame exactly for the 
losses they have suffered. 


Railroad Suffers Loss 


George J. Charlton, general traffic manager for the 
Chicago and Alton railroad, gave figures showing how 
the number of tickets sold at intermediate stations along 
the company’s line between Chicago and St. Louis has 
fallen off. A few years ago the average number of 
tickets sold at Normal, Ill., was 1700 a month. This has 
been reduced to 837. At Towanda 700 tickets were sold. 
The number now is 182. In general Mr. Charlton esti- 
mated his company has suffered a 50 per cent reduction 
in station to station passenger traffic, the loss of which 
he attributed to automotive vehicles, both buses and 
private cars. Buses are now carrying passengers be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis over a concrete highway 
that practically parallels the Alton tracks for a fare of 
$7 one way or $12 round trip, compared with the one-way 
railroad fare of $10.40. These buses, it was shown, are 
operating without certificates from the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, but are not interfered with because 
of the interstate nature of their business. 


Another railroad witness was S. H. Eustis, traffic man- 
ager of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroad, 
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Some of those present 
at the hearings 


who testified that in the face of automotive competition 
his company is now seeking, first, cheaper methods of 
providing such service as the public requires, and 
second, the abandonment of passenger service by rail 
wherever it is not profitable. He spoke, however, of the 
great opposition that always arises to any proposed cur- 
tailment of passenger train service. His company has 
abandoned only one small piece of road in the Black 
Hills and is operating buses to provide service there. 
It was his opinion that the Burlington road has suffered 
more from competition of the private automobile than 
from the bus. 

How electric railways are using buses of their own 
to fight the competition of independent bus operators 
was told by Charles W. Chase, vice-president of the 
Chicago, South Shore and South Bend Railroad, and 
Charles A. Thompson, vice-president of the Chicago, 
North Shore and Milwaukee Railroad. Mr. Chase’s com- 
pany operates 125 buses over 300 miles of road and has 
a revenue from this source of $2,000,000 a year which 
he considers is a diversion from the revenues of steam 
and electric lines. Mr. Chase declared that so large a 
part of the public demanded motor coach service that 
his company was compelled to provide it. 

Despite the large volume of business done by the 
motor coaches operated by his company, Mr. Chase 
does not consider this business as profitable. He said it 
appears highly profitable for about two years and then 
as coaches begin to be replaced it is found that depreci- 
ation has been underestimated and apparent profits are 
transformed into losses. 

He believes that motor coach operation could be made 
profitable if operated on an economic basis that would 
include such regulation as would keep the many irre- 
sponsible and adventurous operators from starting up, 
cutting rates and demoralizing the business. 
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G. W. Welsh, vice-president of the East St. Louis and 
Suburban Railway, an electric line, told the commission 
that he considered the bus a necessary supplement to 
other forms of transportation and that he believed the 
established means of transportation should have some 
priority in the right to use it in their own territories. 

The revenue of one of the interurban rail lines oper- 
ated by his company dropped from about $1400 a day 
to about $1200 a day after a bus service was established 
in competition. As a protective measure his company 
purchased this bus line and now operates it. This bus 
line shows a profit, but the net profit of the combined 
bus and rail line is $100 a day less than net profit of 
the rail line alone before the bus line was established, 
although the gross revenue of the two is $150 a day 
greater. 

Mr. Welsh declared that the bus lines only skim the 
cream of the passenger business and that they cannot 
undertake to provide all the transportation that is re- 
quired in populous territories. 

Foresightedness on the part of the Chicago, North 
Shore and Milwaukee railroad, an electric line, in estab- 
lishing bus service four years ago has thus far fore- 
stalled any direct competition with it by independent 
operators, it was testified by Vice-President Thompson. 

This company began using motor coaches as feeders, 
serving sections not reached by its trains, but now has 
a combined service of wide proportions, offering alter- 
native routes in many cases. Although bus rates are 
about 10 per cent higher than rail rates this company 
also has found bus operation as a whole unprofitable 
although it is considered worth while as a protective 
measure. Mr. Thompson stated that the bus service has 
been about self-supporting without affording any return 
on the investment. 

Fearing that independent operators might start bus 
service in competition with the company’s main line 
between Chicago and Milwaukee, the North Shore line 
established such a service itself last summer. This 
bus service was operated from July to December at a 
considerable loss after which it was abandoned. The 
average gross revenue of this service was $10 a day, 
although it cost $100 a day to maintain. Mr. Thompson 
believed the lack of patronage was due to the fact that 
the bus time between the two cities was four hours as 
against the electric train time of two hours. 


How the lack of frequent and fast train service en- 
courages bus operation was told by H. E. Barber of the 
Egyptian Transportation Co., operating buses in South- 
ern Illinois. From Marion, Ill., there was no train serv- 
ice by which passengers could go to St. Louis, about 100 
miles away, in the morning, do their shopping and return 
the same day. It was necessarily an over-night trip 
with one train a day each way. Bus service established 
by Mr. Barber’s company to take passengers to St. Louis 
in the morning and home in the evening became im- 
mediately popular. 


In outspoken words Mr. Barber laid the development 
of bus competition for the railroads at the doors of the 
railways themselves. He declared that in this day of 
hard roads and fast automotive vehicles the railroads 
are operating local trains with the same slow schedules 
and poor service that was provided in the days of dirt 
roads. 

Mr. Barber, like other bus operators, would like to see 


adequate regulation of state and interstate motor trans- 
portation. 


On the point of regulation the railroad representatives 
were unanimous in favoring Federal control of inter- 
state passenger and freight traffic by motor vehicles that 
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might be classed as common carriers. They generally 
recognized the utility of motor coaches in passenger 
service and were of the opinion that under regulation 
they should have the first opportunity to operate such 
motor coach service as their respective territories might 
require and that independent operators should be ad- 
mitted only when the railroads did not care to establish 
the service. 

Opposing any sort of truck regulation at this time, 
truck operators and shippers generally were of the 
opinion that it would impair the flexibility of the service 
which was one of the principal reasons given for the 
development of truck hauling. One representative of 
large trucking interests asserted the “democracy of the 
highways” would be impaired by such regulations. 

The case against Federal regulation of truck transpor- 
tation was pretty well summed up by J. P. Haynes, traffic 
director of the Chicago Association of Commerce, in 
these statements: , 

“The advantage of the motor trucking industry lies in 
the elasticity of its service, which uniformity, resulting 
from Federal regulation, would destroy. 

“Such regulation would tend to retard the development 
of the new and rapidly growing means of transportation 
provided by motor trucks. 

“The motor trucking industry being still in the de- 
velopment stage should be left free to find its place as a 
common carrier. 


“Federal regulation should not go beyond the require- 
ment of a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
and provide for the financial responsibility of the motor 
carrier.” 

A changing characteristic of retail trade attributable 
to improved roads and truck transportation was noted by 
large wholesale shippers. Wholesalers in various lines 
declared that retail dealers are carrying smaller stocks 
and ordering more frequently, requiring immediate de- 
livery by truck. Although delivery charges by truck 
run slightly higher in the aggregate than rail rates, it 
was declared that the smaller investment and quicker 
turnover of the dealer enable him to make prices lower 
to the consumer than under the old system. 


A particularly interesting feature of the hearing was 
the testimony of J. G. McKay, chief of the division of 
highway economics of the Bureau of Public Roads, pre- 
senting conclusions drawn from surveys of highway 
transportation made in several states and communities. 
These conclusions are summarized as follows: 

1. The motor truck is used principally for local dis- 
tribution of merchandise, chiefly food stuffs. 

2. Hauls of more than 60 miles constitute a very 
small proportion of truck use. 

3. The greater part of truck distribution is of com- 
modities direct to the ultimate consumer. 

4. Long hauls by truck are economical only for special 
commodities, such as household goods from domicile to 
domicile. 

5. The bulk of the trucking business is performed by 
owner-operators. 

6. Only a small part of commercial trucking is inter- 
state, a survey in Connecticut revealing 6.9 per cent. 

7. Extension of truck transportation of freight over 
long distances is in general economically unsound. 

A word in defense of the motor vehicle from the tax- 
ation standpoint was given in the testimony of Mr. Mc- 
Donald of the Bureau of Public Roads. There has been 
some testimony that motor vehicles were given unfair 
use of highways constructed from public funds. Mr. 
McDonald showed that last year automotive license fees 
and gasoline taxes amounted to more than $500,000,000. 
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Compounded Rubber Outlasts “Pure Gum” 
in Government Tire Tests 


Casings and tubes of compounded materials wear longer. Fabric 
construction develops more heat than cord. 


Standards on the endurance of tires the following 
conclusions regarding the relation of tire construc- 
tion and use of tire life were reached: 

1. A carcass in which the friction rubber is lightly com- 
pounded appears to withstand the test better than one in 
which “pure gum” is used. 

2. Within the customary limits of air pressures used 
in tires, the higher the pressure the better the tire will 
stand up. 

3. Fabric tires develop a much higher temperature than 
cord tires, and their life is much less than cord tires. 

4. Separation of plies, which was the principal cause 
of failure, did not always take place in the same location 
in the tire. It occurred in most cases between one or more 
of the following parts: Tread and breaker, breaker and 
cushion, cushion and carcass or between the outer two 
plies. . 

5. It was noticed that any particular brand of tire 
usually showed a characteristic type of failure. 

6. It was observed of some makes of tires that blow-out 
occurred much sooner after separation had started than 
in others. 

7. Compound inner tubes for truck tires appear to with- 
stand the action of heat better than those of the pure 
gum type. 

These tire tests, which are described in a recent bulletin 
published by the Department of Commerce, have been 
conducted over a period of about two and a half years and 
have had for their primary purpose testing of tires offered 
to Governmental purchasing agencies and development of 
specifications for tires intended for Government purchase 
and use. 


A S a result of a series of tests made by the Bureau of 


The Test Apparatus 


The first step in the work was the development of a 
means whereby tires could be given an endurance test 
which would permit of accurate evaluation of their quality 
within a relatively short space of time. The machine 
developed consists of a mounting on which the tire is 
quite free to revolve on a spindle secured to a movable 
carriage and pressed against a drum with the desired 
axle load obtained by a system of weights. The drum is 
driven at a surface speed of thirty miles an hour and in 
turn drives the tire. A speedometer connected to the drum 
shows directly the miles traveled by the tire. 

At first the drum was left free of cleats or other obstruc- 

tions but tires tested in this manner often showed no 
indication of failure within the practical time limit allowed 
for the test, so it was decided to increase the severity of 
the test. This was accomplished by affixing to the drum 
three cleats 34 in. high, cut from a cylinder 2% in. di- 
ameter. This made the test more nearly equivalent to 
actual road service and, at the same time, speeded it up 
considerably. 


The loads and air pressures at which tires of different 
sizes were tested were adjusted with the view of obtain- 
ing in the same length of time an equally severe test for 
all. They ranged from 500 lb. axle load and 45 lb. per sq. 
in. pressure for 3 in. fabric tires to 1800 Ib. load and 70 
lb. pressure for 5 in. cords. 

Two facts were sought for in the test, first, the mileage 
at which signs of failure became apparent and, second, the 
maximum mileage to be obtained from the tire. 


Tread Wear Not Measured 


This particular test is not designed to measure tread 
wear and except in unusual cases the tread wear at the 
end of a test is small. Practically all failures were caused 
by separation of tread or plies, breaking of carcass or bead 
failure. The beginnings of failures such as these can be 
detected by close examination shortly after they develop 
and this point was chosen as a basis for evaluation of the 
tires. 


The specification requirements finally set up for cord 
tires were that such a tire shall be subjected to the test 
under load and air pressure conditions depending upon 
its size, until it has run a distance of 1250 miles. (For 
fabric tires this distance is 600 miles.) At the end of 
this period the tire is removed from its rim and examined 
and must show no visual signs of failure when cut. This 
test has proved to be much more severe than average road 
service since it has been found that blow-outs occur at 
from 2000 to 4000 miles of travel on the drum whereas in 
actual service two or three times this mileage would be 
obtained without failure. 


Up to the time of writing the bulletin, 230 tires of 36 
different brands had been tested, of which about 44 per 
cent, or 106 tires, met the requirements. 


Cord tires were tested usually, but a number of fabric 
tires were tested and they all showed signs of failure much 
quicker than did cord tires, which is in accordance with 
their relative road performance. 


A number of balloons were also tested at loads corre- 
sponding to the loads of high pressure tires which they 
displaced and with air pressures varying from 32 lb. for 
4.40 in. tires to 38 lb. for 7.30 in. tires. The mileage ob- 
tained was, in general, about the same as that obtained 
with high pressure tires. Nearly all balloon failures, how- 
ever, were caused by breaking of the carcass instead of 
separation—the prevalent cause of high pressure tire 
failures. 

Tread wear was usually more noticeable in the balloon 
tests than in those on high pressures, and was most pro- 
nounced on each side of the center of the tire. The reason 
for this is thought to be that the greater deflection of 
balloons under load produces a lateral movement or slip 
against the pavement—or drum in the case of the test—as 
the tire is flattened out in service. 
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Three-quarter front 
view of roadster with 
rumble seat open 














Front view of roadster. The raidator shell is finished 
in polished nickel 


NEW smaller six has been announced by the Moon 
Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. It is described as 
of the European-American type and is known as 

the Jubilee Moon Six-Sixty, the company having re- 
cently completed its twentieth year in the motor car 
business. 

The new model is being supplied in three body styles, 
a roadster, a phaeton and a two-door coach, each accom- 
modating five passengers and listing at $995. The road- 
ster seats three on the main seat and two on a rumble 
seat which can easily be entered by way of aluminum 
steps. 

Among the more important mechanical features may 
be mentioned the Moon-Continental engine, which de- 
velops 47.5 hp. at 2600 r.p.m., the Ross cam-and-lever 
steering gear and the four-wheel hydraulic brakes. The 
radiator is of new design and is similar in some respects 
to that of the Diana. 


Particular efforts have been made to obtain low 
weight, with a view to improving the performance. In- 
stead of solid oak, five-ply fir is now used for the dash, 
and pressed steel has been substituted for malleable 
castings for rear brake parts and spring seats. The 
frame is of very rigid construction, having side members 
of 5/32 in. stock, 6 in. deep and with 134 in. flanges. 
There are seven cross members, including the front and 
rear engine supports, four gussetted pressed steel mem- 
bers and a tubular member at the rear. 

The coach body is of composite steel and wood con- 
struction. Its side panels include the rounded corner 
at the roof, and the joint with the roof proper is covered 
by a round molding. 


Having a bore of 2% in. and a stroke of 434 in. the 





Moon A nnounces 


Jubilee Six-Sixty engine has 185 < cu. in. 
displacement and develops 47.5 hp. 
Four wheel brakes adopted. 


By A. H. Packer 


engine has a piston displacement of about 185 cu. in. 
and an N.A.C.C. rating of 19.8 hp. Notwithstanding the 
comparatively small displacement, the car will accel- 
erate from 5 to 25 m.p.h. in 714 seconds and the roadster 
is said to be capable of speeds of 60 m.p.h. and more. 

The engine is of the “L” head type with detachable 
cylinder head. Light weight cast iron pistons are used, 
these being balanced in sets of six to % oz. The com- 
pression ratio is 4.78 to 1. The crankcase is integral 
with the cylinder block and extends down to a point 
21% in. below the center of the crankshaft. 


The crankshaft has four main bearings, these being 
of the bronze-back, replaceable type. All have a diam- 
eter of 2% in., the lengths being as follows (front to 
rear): 1-9/16 in., 1-3/16 in., 1-3/16 in. and 1%% in. Con- 
necting rod bearings are 2 in. in diameter and 13% in 
long, while the piston pin bearing (in the upper end 
of the rod) is of 47/64 in. diameter and 15/16 in. long. 
The piston pin is made a snug push fit in the piston 
boss, a lock ring being also used in the boss to prevent 
cylinder wall scoring in case the pin should at any time 
work loose. 


The camshaft is driven by a Morse chain which also 
serves to drive the generator. Four camshaft bearings 
are used, the diameters being reduced from front to rear 
to facilitate withdrawing the shaft from the front. The 
bearing diameters (front to rear) are: 1% in., 1-13/16 in., 
1-34 in. and 1-9/16 in., and the bearing lengths, 1-5/16 
in., 27/32 in., 27/32 in. and 134 in. 

Valves are of alloy steel, have a lift of 5/16 in. and a 
diameter of 15/16 for the intake and 1-3/16 for the 
exhaust. Tappets are of the round nose type and are 
located in tappet guides which are rigidly fastened to 
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Side view of the two- 
door five - passenger 
coach 





New Small Six 


the cylinder casting by means of two large bolts. 

Lubrication is provided by a gear-type pump located 
at the left side of the engine and driven by bevel gears 
from the camshaft. This pump forces oil to the main 
bearings, while drilled passages through the crankshaft 
take oil to the connecting rods. There is also positive 
oil feed to the front end chain, while splash takes care 
of pistons, piston pins and camshaft bearings. A pres- 
sure relief valve is provided and is set to give 30 lb. 
pressure at 1500 r.p.m. 








Chassis 


Inlet closes 46 deg. past bottom dead center. 

Exhaust opens 41 deg. before bottom dead center. 

Exhaust closes 1 deg. past top dead center. 

The valve springs are made of electric furnace valve 

spring wire. 

Each piston carries three rings, the lower one being a 
3/16 in. oil regulating ring. The clutch used is a 9 in. 
push-type Borg & Beck while the transmission is of 
the Warner Gear Co.’s make and is built into a unit with 





In supplying oil to the piston pins use is 
made of grooves around the bushing in the 
upper end of the connecting rod, the oil com- 
ing to the pin by drip from the piston head. 
Thus oil enters at the low pressure side of 
the bearing. The water pump and fan are 
built in one unit which is driven through a 
“V” belt. Adjustable ball bearings are pro- 
vided for the mounting. 

Valve timing is as follows: 
Inlet opens 4 deg. past top dead center. 




























Forward end of chassis as seen from the rear 


Forward end of chassis as seen from the left side 
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the engine. Both axles are of Columbia make and 
Hotchkiss drive is employed. 

Other equipment and units employed include Detroit 
Steel Products springs, Mechanic’s universal joints, In- 
ternational Steel Stamping Co. muffler, Stewart-Warner 
speedometer, Alemite lubrication system, Carter carbure- 
tor, Fedders radiator, Champion spark plugs, John W. 
Brown head lamps, U. S. L. Battery, Remy starter, gen- 
erator and ignition coil with Delco distributor and an 
electrically operated gasoline gage. 

The transmission is supplied with a Johnson positive 
lock. There are three speeds forward and one reverse, 
the ratios being 3.07 in low, 1.77 in second, 1 to 1 in 
direct and 4.1 to 1 in reverse. Annular ball bearings are 
used on the main shaft. The emergency brake is lo- 
cated at the rear of the transmission, the brake band 
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being 2 in. wide and 6 in. in diameter. The hydraulic 
service brakes have bands 1%4 in. wide and 12 in. in 
diameter. 

Wood wheels are regular equipment on all three 
models, together with 29 by 4.75-in. Firestone balloon 
tires. The upholstery of the 5-passenger phaeton is in 
tan-colored Spanish leather, and the body finish is in a 
two-tone gray combination with black molding and 
cream striping. In addition to the regular headlamps 
with resistance dimmers, side lights are provided for 
use when parking or when driving on well-lighted streets. 

The standard coach is trimmed in velour plush and 
equipped with an automatic windshield wiper. Trim- 
ming of the roadster is in steel-gray Morocco grain 
leather. This model has a black top with black bow 
sockets, and its equipment also includes side lights. 








ohs for the Business Boohshelf 








Machine Tool Pioneers 
English and American Tool Builders. Joseph Wickham Roe. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York. 315 pp. Illus. $4. 

F all industries there probably is none more indebted 

for its success to developments in machine tools 
than the automotive industries. Without machine tools 
most of the advancements made in civilization during the 
last century—greater than was made during all the past 
ages—would have been impossible. Unfortunately the 
men whose genius made possible this progress in machine 
tool design have never gained much recognition from the 
public. This may have been because their labors were 
within the engineering profession and seldom came to 
the attention of the public as have the works of other 
engineers such as Watt, Fulton and Stephenson. The 
present volume fills this lack admirably with a very in- 
teresting history of the personalities and organizations 
that have been foremost in machine tool development in 
this country and England. The book was first published 
in 1915 when it received a warm welcome from engineers. 
Now the book has been revised to some extent, largely 
for the purpose of eliminating minor errors which crept 
into the first edition. To all who are any way interested 
in the industrial development of this country it will 
prove to be very interesting and valuable. 





Psychology and Selling 

Psychology in Personal Selling. A. 
pany, Chicago. 620 pp. $6. 

HE customer is the most important factor in any sale. 

His needs, wants and desires must be understood by 
the salesman in order to make a sale. To understand them 
does not mean just knowing what they are, but, more im- 
portant, to know how they can be satisfied. As this latter 
question involves analysis of the human mind, a knowledge 
of the psychological factors in the sale appears to be in- 
dispensable to the successful salesman and it is the pur- 
pose of this book to provide this information. 

As the customer is, first of all, a human being, the book 
first takes up the study of what he is, how he acts, and 
by what means he may be influenced. From this the 
author continues with a study of the salesman in his rela- 
tion to the customer and of what traits are necessary to 
success in this work. In the next section of the book the 
customer and the salesman are brought together in actual 


J. Snow. A. W. Shaw Com- 


sales situations and in this setting the principles given 
before are applied. 

The book is written in an interesting manner, neither 
so popular as to destroy its accuracy nor so technically as 
to make it difficult reading for the average layman. It 
should be of help to sales managers as well as to salesmen 
and, incidentally, buyers may find in it some suggestions 
for ridding themselves of the attentions of too importu- 
nate salesmen. 


The Motorist Cries “Fore” 


The Autoist’s Rules of the Road and Motor Vehicle Rules of 
Signalling. Major D. D. Parks, Appalachia, Va. 54 pp. Illus. 


N this book Major Parks has codified hand and horn 

signals for motorists. The hand signals described are 
those used to a considerable extent already: Open hand 
extended for “Stop”; pointing for “Left turn”; extended 
clenched fist for “Right turn,” etc. His horn signals 
are rather more complicated. Although it would un- 
doubtedly be advantageous for autoists, particularly 
those in closed cars, to be able to inform others of their 
intended movements by blasts of the horn, it would be 
a real optimist who would expect any considerable por- 
tion of the motoring public to take the time necessary 
to master even such a simple code as Major Parks advo- 
cates. And unless most motorists understood the sig- 
nals their use by anyone would be rather futile. The 
idea is fine but mental inertia may constitute too great 
a handicap to its general application. 


Bedford Memorial 


HE address delivered by Mark L. Requa, at the 

Alfred Cotton Bedford memorial service during the 
annual meeting of the American Petroleum Institute in 
Los Angeles, January 20, 1926, has been published in 
book form by the Institute. Mr. Requa, who was general 
director, oil division, of the fuel administration during 
1918 and 1919, was very closely connected with Mr. 
Bedford and his work during that period and the address 
is devoted largely to Mr. Bedford’s activities ut that time. 











Air Compressor Information 


RADE STANDARDS, a pamphlet published by the 
Compressed Air Society, contains much information 
pertaining to the operation of air compressors. 
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J ust A mong Ourselves 


Prosperity, After All, 
an Individual Matter 

HE individual marketing 

effectiveness of particular 
organizations has just as much 
and perhaps more to do with 
their success than their size, past 
reputation or the general ec- 
onomic condition of the indus- 
try as a whole. We have been 
passing through an era of gen- 
eral prosperity. The industry 
as a whole shows a production 
increase of about 12 per cent 
for the first six months over the 
same period in 1925. But that 
prosperity hasn’t been evenly 
distributed. Some companies 
have been way above the aver- 
age. General Motors, for ex- 
ample, produced 65 per cent more 
cars the first half of this year 
and delivered to users through 
its dealers 57 per cent more than 
in the first half of 1925. Pub- 
lished Dodge figures indicate 
about a 50 per cent gain; Chrys- 
ler about 20 per cent gain; and 
so on through a long list of or- 
ganizations. This means that 
some other companies have done 
less well, since the average gain 
is 12 per cent. The Ford figures 
account for much of the differ- 
ence, of course, but other im- 
portant companies are involved 
as well. Study of past records 
indicates clearly that the one or 
two year record of a company 
—good or bad—cannot be taken 
as a certain indication of its 
permanent trend. Sound, force- 
ful merchandising methods and 
policies month after month and 
year after year are building the 
permanent successes in the in- 


dustry. 
* % *& 


Calling on Prospects 
Via the ’Phone 


WE just heard the other day 

about a special telephone 
service that probably has been 
familiar to a lot of live auto- 
motive concerns for some time. 
To facilitate buying or selling 
by long distance telephone, 
business concerns can furnish 
to the telephone company lists 





of people they wish to call more 
or less regularly. Calls thus 
filed are known as “sequence 
calls.” Tickets for each name 
are made out in advance with 
all necessary information, in- 
cluding telephone number and 
person to be called. Then all 
the caller has to do is to get 
“sequence clerk” and ask to 
have calls made on that entire 
list or parts of it. The eastern 
branch of one low-priced pas- 
senger car company has a se- 
quence list for 110 of its deal- 
ers. There are many ways of 
asking ’em to buy. 

* * * 
Russians Buying 
Automotive Products 


HE present automobile reg- 


istration in Russia is a moot . 


question. Accurate guessing is 
quite difficult. Some figures are 
available, however, to indicate 
that American motor vehicles 
are being sold in the Soviet 
Union in increasing quantities, 
despite the restrictions placed 
upon merchandising processes 
by the Russian authorities. A 
booklet just issued by the For- 
eign Policy Association shows 
that in 1924-1925 $1,063,000 
worth of American cars and 
trucks were sold in Soviet Rus- 
sia aS compared with $125,000 
worth in 1923-1924. This is an 
increase of about 750 per cent 
and the 1924-1925 total repre- 
sents something like 1.2 per 
cent of the total sales of Amer- 
ican products to Soviet Russia 
during the period. It is under- 
stood that 1925-1926 sales 
showed some further gain. The 
trade is carried on mainly 
through four Soviet trading or- 
ganizations and two mixed trad- 
ing companies with offices in 
New York. The booklet men- 
tioned is called “State Capital- 
ism in Russia” and was written 
by Savel Zimand. “The most 
remarkable feature of present- 
day Russia,” the book says, “is 
that men who a few years ago 
were busy destroying the capi- 
talist system are at present us- 
ing capitalist methods to recon- 


struct and develop the agricul- 
ture, the industry and the trade 
of the country.” 


* * * 


Judge Says Hearse 
is Pleasure Car 


SOME people can see pleas- 

ure in anything. Just read 
in the New York World that a 
Brooklyn traffic court judge 
ruled the other day that a 
hearse is a pleasure vehicle 
and for that reason cannot be 
compelled to run in the com- 
mercial vehicle lane on _ the 
Manhattan Bridge. The inci- 
dent does illustrate in an ex- 
treme way the _ inadvisability 
of the use of the term “pleas- 
ure” car for passenger cars. A 
number of states and cities 
still adhere to the “pleasure” 
car terminology despite the 
strenuous efforts which have 
been made by the industry to 
eliminate it. Gradually the 
term seems. certain to pass, 
however, because of its basic 
inaccuracy. 


Cutting Vibration 
and Raising Speeds 


HE closed body and better 

roads which have helped 
sales so much in recent years, 
have complicated the problems 
of the engineering department 
quite considerably. Higher 
operating speeds have resulted 
from good highways. Chassis en- 
gineers have had to work hard 
to find ways of reducing noise 
and vibration while increasing 
engine speeds. The new models 
are giving plenty of evidence of 
the thought which designers are 
giving to these problems, which 
have been made more difficult by 
the predominance of closed 
bodies with their amplifying 
characteristics. Body designers 
probably will be called upon for 
even greater activity in the 
future than in the past in help- 
ing to cut down noise and vibra- 
tion.—N. G. S. 
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Nash Adds Agitator and Thermostat 
on 1927 Models 


Auxiliary breather, new type muffler and redesigned instrument 


panel among other changes in line. New sedan body on 


Light Six. Winged type radiator cap adopted 


Advanced Six, while an entirely new sedan body is 
being used on the Light Six. The mechanical 
thanges on the Advanced Six include an “agitator” at the 
oil pump screen, a thermostat in the cooling system, an 
auxiliary breather to keep fumes out of the closed cars, 
a new type muffler in which the gases go to the outer shell 
first, a new winged type radiator cap and an instrument 
panel of attractive design. 
The “agitator” is a small two blade rotor, operating on 
a shaft which extends through the screen from the pump. 
The thermostat is another added feature especially de- 
signed to improve winter operation. It is located at the 
‘outlet which carries the water to the upper part of the 
radiator. A damper in the device practically closes the 
‘outlet until an operating temperature of approximately 190 
degrees Fahr. is obtained. At this temperature, the 
thermostat opens the damper so as to give maximum water 
circulation. 


[saver innovations have been made in the Nash 





View of right side of engine 


To prevent any exhaust gas from the engine reaching 
the interior of the closed cars, an auxiliary breather has 
been added which extends below the car. The atmos- 
phere in the car interior is further protected by new 
type overlapping floor boards. 

The muffler is of new design in which the hot exhaust 
gases go first to the outer shell where they are cooled 
and contracted. The volume of gas is thereby reduced 
before entering the inside manifold. 


Two Filament Lamps Employed 


New two filament head lamps are employed, a parabeam 
reflector being used. These lamps make it possible by a 
simple movement of the switch lever on the steering wheel 
to direct the rays downward when passing another car. 

The car’s interior appearance is enhanced by the new 
instrument panel which carries the ammeter at the upper 
left corner, with the oil pressure gage at the upper right 
corner. In the center is the gasoline gage which operates 
on the hydrostatic principle. At the lower left is a Green- 
leaf electric clock and at the right the Stewart Warner 
speedometer. New style vanity and smoking sets of at- 
tractive appearance are now included in models 264 and 
268 while model 265 has a combination set. The smoking 
set includes a cigar lighter which operates with current 
from the battery. 


New Light Six Sedan 


The new body of the Light Six sedan now has the same 
wood frame construction which is found on the other Nash 
cars in the Special and Advanced series. The leg room in 
the rear seat of this model has been increased by three 
inches and the window shapes have been changed. The 
doors are heavier than before and operate more quietly. 
Weather strips are provided. 

Minor changes have been made in the mechanical fca- 
tures of the chassis. An air cleaner is now used. It ‘s 
mounted horizontally on cars having left-hand drive, while 
right-hand drive cars for export have the cleaner mounted 
vertically. An oil purifier also has been added. The fan 
and generator pulleys which operate by means of two 
Vee belts are now made of cast iron. 

Like the Advanced series, the Light Six also has a 
newly designed instrument panel. This is substantially 
square with slightly rounded lower portion and contains 
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three units. The center unit incorporates the ammeter, 
oil pressure gage and the gasoline gage. The speedometer 
is at the right while the ignition and lighting switch is 
at the left. 

The choke operating button is built in with the ignition 
and lighting switch. This switch operates with only one 
lever. Turned to the left for parking it gives cowl and 
tail lights. The center is the off position. The first notch 
to the right gives ignition, the next notch gives ignition 
and dim lights while the third position to the right gives 
ignition and bright lights. A feature of this construction 
is that it is impossible to leave the bright head lights on 
at the curb and run down the battery when the ignition 
is switched off to stop the engine. 

The Light Six as well as the Advanced series now has 
a silver finished radiator cap on which a winged ornament 
is mounted. This is so attached that it may be removed 
for installation of a Moto-meter if desired. 

Coincident with the introduction of these improved 
models, the Nash Company is celebrating its tenth anni- 
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versary. Since the 
first Nash car was 
marketed a'decade 
ago, the company 
has risen to a po- 
sition among the 
first half-dozen 
manufacturers in 
the world in point 
of volume of pro- 
duction. In the 
first half of this 
year, 78,133 cars 
were sold as com- 
pared with 96,121 
in all of 1925 
which total repre- 
sented an 80 per 


cent increase over . ; 
1924. Agitator at oil pump screen 
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New Type Poppet Valve Has Cooling Chamber 


NEW type of poppet valve with special facilities for 

getting rid of the heat absorbed by the head from 
the burning gases, is being manufactured and marketed 
by the James Motor Valve Co., Detroit, Mich. The valves 
are being produced in quantity for the replacement mar- 
ket and are said to have been adopted by a number of 
passenger car and engine manufacturers. 


The material from which these valves are made is an 
alloy steel known as Ni-chro-loy, the alloying elements 
being rickel and chromium. The valve blanks are pro- 
duced by the casting process, a cooling chamber being 
formed at the joint between the head and the stem, by 
coring, from which chamber there are three outlets, as 
may be seen in the illustration. 


It is claimed that circulation of the exhaust gases 
through this chamber produces a cooling action. More- 
over, the chamber at the junction between head and stem 
tends to reduce the heat flow to the stem and thus mini- 
mizes the expansion of the stem, which permits of limit- 
ing the clearance to from 0.002 to 0.006 in. Other 
features claimed for the James self-cooling valve are 
reduced weight and consequent reduction in the noise of 
operation, and freedom from warping, pitting and scaling 
at temperatures up to 3000 deg. F. 


The principal market for the self-cooling valve (which 




















James valve with cooling chamber 


naturally is somewhat more expensive than the ordinary 
type) is for truck, bus, marine and aircraft engines and 
for engines of the more powerful passenger cars. For 
the low-priced passenger car engines a dome-type of 
valve will be made, to obtain enough space for the cool- 
ing chamber. 


Experimental work on the James self-cooling valve 
was begun five years ago by George D. Grant, formerly 
president of the Grant Motor Co., who, through the merg- 
ing of the Gas Engine Valve Company with the James 
Motor Valve Company, has become connected with the 
latter company. During the intervening five years very 
extensive tests are said to have been made of the new 
design. 





CONSIDERABLE number of engines, particularly 

tractor engines, are now made with renewable cylin- 
der liners, so that if one of the cylinder bores is injured 
by scoring, it is not necessary to replace the whole cylin- 
der or the entire block. The Italian Fiat firm now has 
gone one step further in this direction toward economical 
maintenance and has patented a construction in which 
the liner is made in an upper and a lower half. Owing 
to exposure to the flame in the combustion chamber and 
to the fact that the piston rings pass over it, the upper 
end of the cylinder bore is said to wear much more than 
the lower end, and with the new Fiat construction only 
the upper half, which is telescoped into and bolted to 
the lower half, needs to be replaced. The construction 
is evidently intended for large Diesel engines, in the 
manufacture of which the firm mentioned is engaged. 





URING the year 1925 the number of different classes 

of motor vehicle in service in Vienna changed as fol- 
lows: Gasoline passenger automobiles increased by 501, 
from 5676 to 6177; electric passenger cars decreased by 15, 
from 38 to 23; gasoline trucks increased by 573, from 2414 
to 2987; electric trucks increased by 3, from 28 to 31; 
taximeter cabs increased by 307, from 2415 to 2722. 
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Designing Front Axle Ends 
to Support Braking Stresses 














Ordinary front axle has not sufficient torsional rigidity to 
resist stresses imposed by application of front wheel 
brakes and solid section is advocated instead of I-section. 


By P. M. Heldt 


modified the stresses imposed on front axles, and as 

a rule these axles are redesigned when the change 
from two-wheel to four-wheel braking is made. Concerns 
manufacturing front wheel brakes for application to ex- 
isting cars—of which there have been several abroad— 
always found it necessary to replace the old axle with a 
stronger one, at least stronger to torsion from the spring 
seats outward. So far as the writer knows, the stresses 
occurring in the ends of front axles when subjected to 
both torsion, due to the application of the brakes, and to 
bending stresses, due to the weight supported, have never 
been discussed*in any detail in the technical press, and 


Pressure of Wheel 
aganst spire 
Vertical keachion of 


Wheel on Spuole 
due to Car Weight 


Pr t adoption of front wheel brakes has considerably 






hoad kesstarce 


Fig. 1. Diagram of 
forces on front axle 


— Gund keaton 





in the present article an attempt is made to shed some 
light on these stresses. 

Even in an ordinary front axle with dropped center 
section, where the spring seats are below the wheel axis, 
there is a certain torsional moment, but as compared with 
those due to the bending moment, the stresses due to this 
torsional moment are small and can be neglected. When 
the car is being driven forward, the road resistance en- 
countered by the front wheel is transmitted to the wheel 
spindle. This force or pressure of the wheel against the 
spindle is equal to the road resistance in magnitude and 
direction, as indicated in Fig. 1. The force acts on the 


section of the front axle just outside the front-spring 
pad through a lever arm equal to the distance from the 
center of the axle section at the spring pad to the wheel 
spindle axis, as indicated in Fig. 2. In the case of over- 
slung springs, this is usually a matter of about 3 or 4 in. 

When driving on a smooth, level road, the resistance 
encountered by each front wheel is very small, not exceed- 
ing 2 per cent of the weight carried by it. There is a 
moderate increase in the resistance to the motion of the 
front wheel when the car ascends a grade, represented 
by the product of the combined weights of the front 
wheel and one-half the axle into the percentage of the 
grade. Hence the force through the wheel spindle parallel 
to the road surface is small even when the car is ascending 
a hill, and as the lever arm through which this force acts 
in creating a torsional moment on the section of the axle 
near the spring pad also is small, the torsional stresses 
on the axle due to driving forces are unimportant and can 
be neglected. 

Stresses Due to Brakes 


Conditions are different when brakes are applied to the 
front wheels. The extreme case occurs when the wheels 
are locked. The locking condition should never be reached 
in practice, but there is no objection to approaching it 
closely, and the limiting torque therefore is that impressed 
upon the axle by the wheels sliding on hard, dry road sur- 
face. The coefficient of sliding friction under these condi- 
tions may be assumed to be 0.6. With the amount of 
weight transferred from the rear to the front axle, the 
weight distribution between axles will be about equal, and 
the frictional force between tire and road will then be 
about 0.15 W, where W is the total weight of the vehicle 
with load. 

If the front wheel is locked to the wheel spindle by the 
brake, then this force will act on the section of the axle 
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just outside the spring pad through an arm of length R— 
ry, where FR is the wheel radius and r the drop of the axle 
center below the wheel center. In most passnger cars 
this is of the order of 10-12 inches. Hence it will be 
seen that in this case both the torsional force and the 
lever arm through which it acts are much greater. At 
the section of the axle just 
outside the spring pad the 
torsional moment is of al- 
most the same order of 
magnitude as the bending 
moment due to the static 
load. Now, the ordinary 
I-section axle is much 
stronger in respect to 
bending stresses in a ver- 
tical plane than in respect 
to torsional stresses, be- 
sides which the torsional 
stresses are super-imposed 
upon the bending stresses, 
which latter alone are 
usually taken into con- 
sideration when design- 
ing the front axle for a 
car with rear wheel brakes 
only. 

The stresses produced in 
the axle end by the brak- 
ing forces are of a complex nature. The resisting force is 
transferred to the axle spindle at the center of the wheel, 
and it is obvious that in the upwardly inclined portion of 
the axle end the brake torque results chiefly in a bending 
moment in a direction parallel to the road surface, since 
this portion of the axle makes a considerable angle with 
the plane of brake torque. Near the spring pad, on the 
other hand, there are both a transverse bending moment 
and a torsional moment in addition to the vertical bending 
moment. In fact, this portion of the axle may be con- 
sidered as a crank arm. 
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Conventional Axle Sections 


In the past, axles have been designed entirely with 
relation to their resistance to bending moments, and this 
has led to the adoption of the upright I-section, which has 
a maximum strength in the vertical direction but is also 
quite strong in a horizontal direction. Seeing the long 
series of years through which such front axles have been 
developed, the ratio of vertical to horizontal strength of 
the sections is probably very closely equal to the ratio of 
vertical to horizontal bending moments on the average. 

Unfortunately, an I-section, and, for that matter, almost 
any of the other structural shapes, has very little resist- 
ance to torsional moments. In recognition of this fact 
the practice has grown up in recent years of stiffening 
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Fig. 3. I-section, show- 

ing portion effective in 

resisting torsion cross- 
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Fig. 4. Chart showing stress due to combined flexure 
and torsion 
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chassis frames by tubular cross members, where formerly 
channel-section cross-members were used almost exclu- 
sively. 

The torsional strength of a round shaft or of a round 
tube is proportional to its polar moment of inertia. In 
such a shaft, when subjected to torsion, the fiber stress 
fibers on the surface of 
the shaft are stressed 
most; there is no stress at 
all on the fiber at the axis, 
while half way out from 
the axis the stress is one- 
half the maximum. In a 
square shaft, on the other 
hand, the torsional stress 
is a maximum at the cen- 
ters of the flat sides and 
is zero at the corners. 
Therefore, the corners of 
a square shaft (the ma- 
terial outside an inscribed 
circle) which constitutes 
21.5 per cent of the total 
material of the shaft, adds 
very little to the torsional 
strength. According to 
one set of formulae for the 
torsional strength of dif- 
ferent sections, which is 
based on the same maximum torsional shear, the 21.5 per 
cent of additional material in a square shaft add only 
13.5 per cent to the torsional strength. 

If we take an I-section as usually employed for front 
axles, only the central web extended to the top and bottom 
of the section counts so far as torsional stresses are con- 
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Fig. 5. Diagram of front 
axle end, showing forces 
and lever arms through 

which they act 








cerned. The material in the flanges on both sides of the 
central web is entirely useless, and even that in the web 
is not utilized to full advantage in torsion, because of the 
small width of the section. Let us take a theoretical sec- 
tion shown in Fig. 4. Web and flanges are of unit thick- 
ness while the height is six times as great as this thickness 
and the width four times. If the same amount of metal 
were put into a solid round section its resistance to torsion 
would be 8.3 times as great, and even much better results 
could be obtained with a tubular section. 

This calculation, of course, does not give an accurate 
idea of the relative advantages of solid round and I-sec- 
tions for axle ends, because only the torsional loads are 
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considered, while both torsional shear and tensile stresses 
are always present. It shows, however, that, from the 
standpoint of torsional loads, the conventional I-section is 
very unfavorable where important torsional moments have 
to be sustained. If used at all for front axles carrying 
brakes, the web must be greatly thickened. 

If the same section is to be used throughout, for manu- 
facturing reasons, then the tubular axle has much to com- 
mend it, for it has a high resistance to both bending and 
torsional stresses. It is interesting in this connection to 
mention that the front axle of the Talbot racer, recently 
described in Automotive Industries, has a tubular front 
axle made in halves which are flange-bolted together at the 
center. The halves are forged solid in the first place and 
are then drilled out, which is rendered possible by making 
them straight from end to end, inclining the two halves 
to get the desired low position of the spring perches. 

Such an axle, of course, could hardly be considered for 
production, and if the tubular form of axle is not desired, 
the question arises, What is the best form of section at 
any particular point from the spring pad outward? 

Between spring pads, the section, of course, should be 
substantially the same as it is now made for cars with 
rear wheel brakes only, for the reason that from the stand- 
point of torsional stresses the axle is anchored to the 
springs, and these stresses do not extend beyond the 
spring pads. Directly outside the spring pad there is 
both a strong torsional and a strong bending moment. 
The bending moment at this point is substantially the same 
as at any point between the spring pads, but owing to the 
fact that a torsional moment must be taken care of as 
well, the section cannot be made as efficient from the 
standpoint of bending moments, and therefore somewhat 
more metal must be used just outside than between the 
spring pads. 

Tensile and Shearing Stresses 


Tensile stresses are entirely different in their effects 
on the material from torsional stresses, which latter pro- 
duce a shear. However, when torsion is present in addi- 
tion to a moment which causes tensile stresses, the tensile 
stresses are increased over what they would be if the 
latter moment were active alone. In a solid round shaft, 
if the maximum stress due to the bending moment alone 
is represented by S, and the maximum shear due to the 
torsional moment alone by S,, then the maximum tensile 
stress S, when both are active is given by the equation, 


So = 8/2 + V8 + (8/2)? 


It will be seen that as S, reduces to zero, S, becomes 
equal to S, as it should. If we express S,, the stress due 
to the torsional moment, as a fraction of S, the stress due 
to the bending moment, then for any ratio of shear to 
tensile stress there will be a given proportional increase 
in the maximum tensile stress. For instance, if the shear 
- is equal to the tensile stress, then the increase in the 
maximum tensile stress due to the action of the torsional 
moment will be 62 per cent. The proportional increases 
in the maximum tensile stresses due to the action of tor- 
sional moments causing stresses bearing different ratios 
to the tensile stresses are given in the chart Fig. 4. This 
method of combining stresses applies, however, only to 
round shafts. 

Now let us apply the above to a typical example. We 
will assume the maximum reaction between the front 
wheel and the ground to be 1000 lb., this taking account 
of the weight transferred from the rear to the front 
wheel as a result of brake application. Let the distance 
from the plane of the wheel to the outer edge of the 
spring pad be 12 in., the wheel radius 15 in. and the 
distance from the wheel axis to the center of the axle 
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a Fig. 6. Design of front axle end 
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section just outside of the spring pad, 434 in. The pro- 
portions are shown in the diagram Fig. 5. 

We will first investigate conditions at the section just 
outside the spring pad. The bending moment at this 
point is 

12 X 1,000 = 12,000 lb.-in. 


while the torsional moment due to brake action when the 
brakes are substantially locked is 


(15 — 434) X 0.6 X 1,000 = 6,150 lb.-in. 


Let us now take an I-section of a form which has been 
somewhat used in the past, in which the width of the 
section is four times the thickness of the flanges and web, 
and the height, six times. To sustain the load with a 
tensile stress of 10,000 lb. p. sq. in. (not counting the 
increase due to torsion) the section would have to have a 
width of 1.60 in. and a height of 2.40 in., while the thick- 
ness of web and flanges would be 0.40 in. It is neces- 
sary next to calculate the maximum stress induced in this 
section by the torsional moment. 

As stated previously, only the web portion of the section, 
extended to top and botom, counts in resisting the tor- 
sional moment. The effective section from this point of 
view therefore would be a rectangle of width 0.40 in. and 
height 2.40 in. The resisting moment of such a rectangle 
to torsional stresses is 


2h - Ss 


M, = 
¥ 9 


= 6,1 50 lb.-in. 


and inserting the known values of h (= 2.40) and ¢ 
(= 0.40), we have 


2X 2.40 X 0.40 X Ss 
9 
from which it follows that 
— 9 X 6,150 
TT 
5 2X 2.40 X 0.40 X 0.40 





= 6,150, 





= 72,000 lb. p. sq. in. 


This stress due to the torsional moment would occur at 
the middle of the side of the web, and of course, would 
be excessive. Just what the practical limit on the permis- 
sible shearing stress is it is difficult to say. In designing 
front axles for cars with rear wheel brakes only, which 
axles are subjected almost solely to bending stresses, the 
stress under static load is generally set at 10,000 Ib. p. sq. 
in. if carbon steel is to be used. This seems very low when 
it is considered that the material used has an elastic 
limit of about 60,000 Ib. p. sq. in., but is justified by the 
fact that the bending stresses will be multiplied several 
times when the wheel drops into a hole or strike a road 
obstruction of considerable size. 
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Fig. 7. Top view of front axle end, showing section 


around spring pad 


Factors of Safety 


The shearing stresses due to the braking action, on the 
other hand, are subject to no such multiplication. The 
moment on which the stress is calculated is that due a 
slipping wheel on a dry, hard road surface, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how the torsional moment could increase much 
beyond this point. The conditions are similar in the case 
of rear axle drive shafts, which also are subjected to tor- 
sional moments only, these moments also being limited by 
the ground adherence of the tires. 

In the case of these rear axle shafts the factor of 
safety based on the elastic limit is generally not more than 
3, and often less, while in the case of carbon steel front 
axles the factor of safety on the same basis is 6. There 
are probably two reasons for this difference. In the first 
place, there is a much greater ratio of maximum to normal 
stresses due to the bending moment on the front axle, as 
already explained. In the second place, failure of a rear 
axle shaft is not so serious a matter as failure of the 
front axle, and we can therefore safely go a little closer 
to the limit in the case of the rear axle shaft. 

In front axles, at points where stresses due to torsional 
moments predominate, it is perfectly safe to allow a higher 
working stress than 10,000 lb. p. sq. in., because the cal- 
culated moments on which these stresses are based are 
much closer to the maximum moments than are the cal- 
culated bending moments to the maximum bending mo- 
ments. A stress of 15,000 lb. p. sq. in. based on the tor- 
sional moment seems absolutely safe with material having 
an elastic limit of 60,000 Ib. p. sq. in. 


Change in Axle Section 


From the fact that an ordinary I-section capable of sup- 
porting the weight on the axle would be subjected to a 
maximum shearing stress under brake action of 72,000 lb. 
p. sq. in., it is obvious that the web must be greatly 
thickened. Actually there is little advantage in making 
the axle with an I-section from the spring pad outward. 
Near the steering head, where the torsional stresses pre- 
dominate, the section should be solid in any case, and it 
might as well be made solid all the way up to the spring 
pad. 

One thing to keep in mind is, that adjacent to the 
Spring pad the tensile stresses predominate, and for that 
point we should choose a section with a relatively large 
moment of inertia around a central horizontal axis. As 
we proceed outward from there, the bending moment de- 
creases in direct proportion as we approach the center 
plane of the wheel, while the torsional moment increases 
as the axle rises toward the wheel axis. Directly adjacent 
to the knuckle spindle hub the torsional moment predomi- 
nates and at this point the section should be of the form 
best adapted to sustain torsional loads, that is, circular or 
slightly elliptical with the major diameter vertical. 

We will choose for the section at the spring pad a rec- 
tangle 1.75 times as high as wide. Ordinarily the work- 
ing stress in a front axle under bending loads alone is 
taken at about 10,000 lb. p. sq. in., and this figure can be 
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used here, because the torsional moment is present only 
when the brakes are applied, when the speed will be 
below the maximum and the stresses due to shocks there- 
fore will be reduced, but mainly because the maximurr 
shearing stress comes at the center of the vertical sides 
where the stress due to the bending moment is nil. 
Calling the width of the section a, the depth d = 1.75 a, 
and 
ad 3.06 a? a’ 


6 6 





oT a 


Consequently, 


12,000 X 1.956 


a? 


10,000 = 





» _ 12,000 X 1.956 
10,000 


a?V235 = 1.33 (1 5/16in. 


a 





and 
d = 1.75 X 1.33 = 2.32 (2 5/16 in.) 
The maximum shearing stress in this section will be 


9 X 6,150 
ax 8.31 X 1.31 X 1341 





= 7,000 lb. p. sq. in. 


this occurs at the middle of the long side of the rec- 
tangle where the stress due to the bending moment is nil. 
Just how much the stress due to the torsional moment is 
at the center of the long side of the rectangle it is diffi- 
cult to say, although, of course, it is much less than at 
the center of the long side. Near the corners it is nil, and 
it is therefore obvious that the section calculated will be 
adequate. 

We will next take up the problem of the stresses in the 
section just inside the steering head or knuckle pin hub. 
The distance of this section from the wheel center is 34 
in., hence the bending moment is 


33% X 1,000 = 3,750 Ib. - in. 


The center of the section is substantially on the wheel 
axis, hence the torsional moment on this section is 


15 X 0.6 X 1,000 = 9,000 lb. - in. 


At this section the torsional stresses predominate, and 
it seems therefore logical to choose a section most favor- 
able from that point of view, that is, a solid round section. 
In determining the size of the section required we can 
make use of the chart of combined stresses, Fig. 4. The 
torsional moment in this case is equal to 2.4 times the 
bending moment, but since the polar moment of inertia 
of a circular section is twice as great as its moment of 
inertia around a diamter, the stress due to the torsion 
will be only 1.2 times as great as the stress due to the 
bending moment. Hence, from Fig. 4 it is seen that the 
maximum tensile stresses are 79 per cent greater than if 
the bending moment were active alone. 

The next problem consists in determining the allowable 
stress. We reached the conclusion that stresses due to 
the torsional moment could be permitted to reach 15,000 
lb. p. sq. in., and stresses due to the bending moment, 
10,000 lb. p. sq. in. In this case, since 79/179 per cent of 
the tensile stress is due to the torsional moment of 100/179 
per cent due to the static bending moment, it would ap- 
pear logical to figure with a limiting tensile stress of 


10,000 + (79/179) 5000 = 12,200 lb. p. sq. in. 


This is the tensile stress induced by the bending and tor- 
sional moments combined, and as the torsional moment in- 
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creases the tensile stress by 79 per cent over that due 
to the bending moment, the stress due to the bending 
moment alone would be 


(12,200 * 100)/179 = 6,800 lb. p. sq. in. 


We then have, 
3,750 


6,500 


C 


I 314d? _ 3,750 


—~ = OSES 


6,500 


C 32 
d® = 5.62 and d = 1.77 (say 1% in.) 


Hence, the section adjacent to the knuckle pin hub should 
be round and of a diameter of 134 in. The area of such 
a section is 


0.7854 X 134 X 1% = 2.4 8q. in. 


On the other hand, the area of the rectangular section 
near the spring pad is 


1—5/15 X 2—6/16 = 3.06 sq. in. 


As we proceed from the section adjacent to the spring 
pad outward, the bending moment decreases in proportion 
to the reduction in the distance from the wheel center, 
while the torsional moment does not change much. It 
would seem logical therefore to decrease the area of the 
section gradually as we approach the knuckle pin hub. 
Midway between the two calculated sections the area 
therefore should be, 


2.40 + 3.06 
2 


a 


= 2.73 sq. in. 


and if we keep the width the same up to this point, the 
height there should be 


2.73/1.31 = 2.08 in. (2 1/16 in.) 


From this point on we can gradually change over from 
the rectangular to the round section. 

The section of the axle between spring pads would be 
made the same as in a front axle for a car with two-wheel 
brakes. That is, the I-section would be made about 134 
in. wide and 2% in. high, with a web about 5/16 in. thick 
and flanges %% in. of an average thickness of % in. 





Advantages of a Preventive 
Service System 


REVENTIVE service or maintenance of motor vehicles 

was suggested by F. A. Bonham, in a paper read before 
the N.A.C.C. Service Convention, as being a means of 
greatly increasing the income of service stations and 
maintenance shops as well as providing car owners with 
more efficient and economical transportation. 

“The automobile owner must be taught that a service 
station is not a place to be avoided until grim necessity 
drives him there,” Mr. Bonham said. “Rather he should 
be taught that the fundamental purpose of a service sta- 
tion is to assist him in maintaining the efficiency of his 
transportation unit and in lowering its operating cost.” 

Mr. Bonham estimates that if the 20,000,000 motor 
vehicle owners could be sold on the proposition of bring- 
ing in their vehicles to be inspected periodically without 
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waiting for a definite failure in some part there would be 
a great increase in work for the various service shops. If 
but two hours maintenance per month per car was re- 
quired this would result in 480,000,000 hours’ work each 
year. 

If the net profit from this work was only 25 cents per 
hour the total profit from the year’s maintenance work 
would be $120,000,000 and, divided among the 40,000 odd 
dealer service stations would average something like $3000 
annually. 


Durant Motors System 


As evidence that this plan is practicable, Mr. Bonham 
cited the instance of Durant Motors which has adopted 
the principle of preventive service or maintenance. Durant 
owners are taught that a dollar spent, in time, for oil or 
grease, for making adjustments in bearings, for the tight- 
ening of a nut or of an electrical connection, etc., may not 
only save the inconvenience of a breakdown probably at a 
most inconvenient time, but also saves many dollars in re- 
pair bills and many idle hours for the automobile. 

Applying the same theory which has been practiced in 
other lines, the owners are taught that it is cheaper and 
easier to prevent trouble than it is to cure it and that 
to secure continuous, economical operation of an auto- 
mobile, periodic inspection, adjustment and lubrication are 
essential. 

A maintenance plan has been developed which provides 
that all cars be brought into the service station at the end 
of every 500 miles of travel. The car is then lubricated, 
nuts are tightened and an inspection made to detect any 
incipient troubles. 

Mr. Bonham emphasized the importance to which the 
maintenance problem has arisen in the automotive field. 
At one time, he said, service was considered to be a more 
or less necessary evil and as little attention was given to it 
as possible. Now, however, service has become one of the 
strongest sales arguments for a car and manufacturers are 
eager to add to the value of their service organizations. 
The introduction of modern shop equipment, general adop- 
tion of the flat rate system and the education of mechanics 
in more efficient performance of their tasks are some of 
the results of this awakening to the importance of service, 
Mr. Bonham said. 

Lost time is probably the most important factor involved 
in breakdowns which necessitate extensive repair work 
and Mr. Bonham called attention to the fact that if pre- 
ventive maintenance could save only ten hours yearly 
of the time a car is now laid up for repairs the total addi- 
tion to available hours of useful transportation would be 
nearly 200,000,000. 

Mr. Bonham did not suggest that changing the present 
attitude of the average car owner would be easy. Now 
the tendency is to run the car as long as it will operate 
with any degree of effectiveness and to take it for an 
overhaul only when it refuses to go any farther. Educa- 
tional measures will be necessary in order to impress upon 
owners the greater economy of taking thought for the 
future in the way of having periodic inspections and ad- 
justments made. 





T a recent board meeting of the Peugeot Automobile 
and Cycle Co. of France, it was decided to turn over 
the bicycle and motorcycle business to a new company, 
the stock of which is to be offered first to shareholders of 
the old company. The old company will hereafter confine 
itself to the manufacture of automobiles, for which pur- 
pose it was originally organized in 1896, and will be known 
as Societe Anonymes des Automobiles Peugeot. 
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Three New Body Models Included in 
Star Four and Six Line 


New colors are in polished lacquer, and refinements in body 
design made. Slight price increase in four-cylinder 
touring model, all others remain unchanged. 


OUBLE belt moldings, new colors in polished lac- 

quer instead of the satin finish hitherto employed 

and numerous other refinements in body design 
and appointments, feature the new line of Star four and 
six-cylinder cars being introduced this week by Durant 
Motors, Inc. Three new body models have been added 
to the line consisting of a convertible roadster on the 
four-cylinder chassis listing at $550, and a sport coupe 
and a five-passenger sedan on the six listing respectively 
at $995 and $975. 

Except in the case of the four-cylinder touring model 
which now lists at $550, an increase of $10, there have 
been no price revisions. 

A six-cylinder, one-ton capacity truck called the 
“Compound Fleetruck,” priced at $975 for the chassis, 
also has been added to the line. The feature of this 
new job is an entirely new design of four-speed trans- 
mission incorporating internal gearing. 

There have been no mechanical changes in the four- 
cylinder chassis, but a number of improvements have been 
made in the power plant of the six. The oil pump has 
been enlarged and the main bearings are now of the 
bronze-back, babbitt lined interchangeable type to facili- 
tate service. In addition, the cast iron pistons formerly 
employed have been replaced by Bohnalite aluminum 
alloy pistons of the Nelson type, incorporating a steel 
strut construction. Incidentally pistons of this type 
have been used in the Star four engine for some time 
past. 

On both open and closed models, the tops are carried 
forward of the windshields to provide a sun visor and at 
the same time this feature combined 
with the double belt mouldings, adds 
materially to the visual length of the 
cars. The four-cylinder models are 
all finished in Persian blue with black 
mouldings and gold striping. On the 
closed models on this chassis, the body 
color is carried to the top of the door 
frames instead of stopping at the belt. 

In the six-cylinder line, the deluxe 
sport roadster is in artillery gray be- 
low and beige brown above the belt 
line; the sport coupe in Persian blue 
below and dark blue above; and the 
landau sedan in powder blue and 
black. The remaining six models 
are finished .in bronze green with 
black mouldings and gold striping. 

The new Star Four convertible 
roadster gets its name from the 


fact that it may readily be converted into a light 
delivery car by removing the large hinged rear deck 
cover and substituting a commercial box. The spare tire 
on this model is carried on the left running board just 
aft of the front fender. 

No details of the four-speed transmission used in the 
“Fleetruck” are available at present. It has a standard 
shift, fourth speed being obtained by pressing down on 
the shifter lever. 

The “Fleetruck” chassis, which is powered with the 
same engine used in the Star Six passenger car, is 
mounted on 30 x 5 in. high pressure cords and its wheel- 
base is 128 in. Semi-elliptic springs are used front and 
rear, the former being 36° in. long by 1%4 in. wide with 
seven leaves and the latter 45 in. long by 2% in. wide 
with twelve leaves. 

Semi-floating Rear Axle 

The rear axle is a semi-floating, banjo type with spiral 
bevel gears providing a reduction of 5.1 to 1. Service 
and emergency brakes act externally and internally re- 
spectively on 13% in. diameter drums on the rear wheels, 
the width in each case- being 214 in. The chassis weight 
is 2350 lbs. with a body allowance of 950 Ibs. 

The various models included in the new Star line 
together with their prices follow: Four-cylinder—con- 





vertible roadster, $550; touring, $550; coupe, $675; 
coach, $695; sedan, $795. Six-cylinder—touring, $725; 
coupe, $820; sport coupe, $995; coach, $880; sedan, $975; 
landau sedan, $995; deluxe sport roadster, $910; 
Fleetruck, $975. 





The improved Star Four coach showing the belt moldings and the sun visor 
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No Foreign Market tor Our Used Cars, 
Says Commerce Department 


Automotive Division surveys indicate that many overseas 
markets are having troubles enough with their own 
used cars and need no importations. 


ROM the number of requests for information being 
received by the Automotive Division, Department of 
Commerce, it is evident that some automotive men 

see a possibility of getting rid of their surplus of used 
cars by exporting them. The Division discourages this 
practice, however, chiefly on the ground that where duty 
is assessed on a specific basis—which is generally true— 
proportionately higher rates are paid on second-hand 
cars than on new ones so that the customer would not 
be getting a commodity at a price consistent with its 
true value. 

That its stand in this regard has been warranted is 
shown by the fact that the Division does not know of a 
single case in which successful exportation of American 
second-hand cars has been carried out. 


Used Cars Problem in Many Countries 


In many foreign countries more or less general adop- 
tion of motor vehicles by the public is of such recent 
occurrence that a used car problem is practically non- 
existent. In other countries, however, dealers are en- 
countering the same problems, if in lesser degree, that 
are causing so much trouble in the United States. 

In recent reports published by the Automotive Division 
information has been given concerning the used car situ- 
ation in a number of overseas markets and a review of 
these data will be of value not only in helping to deter- 
mine new car sales policies but will also make clear the 
reason why the Division discourages attempts to export 
second-hand cars. 

In Belgium the used car situation has become serious 
mainly because of the decided preference for closed cars 
which the buying public now has. Those who possess 





open cars are turning them in as part payment for closed 
models and a market for the open cars is practically 
non-existent. 

In the Netherlands the problem is taking on a shape 
identical with that which bothers the dealers of this 
country. It has become a general custom to accept old 
cars in part payment for new ones. Competition is so 
keen that dealers have found it necessary, apparently, 
to allow much higher prices for the old cars than they 
are worth. As has been the case in this country the 
losses taken by the dealer on the used car trade-in are 
frequently greater than his commission or discount on 
the new car. Even though this fact is realized by the 
dealer he still feels compelled to give large trade-in 
allowances in order to keep the prospect out of the hands 
of a competitor who will also offer large allowances in 
order to get the business. 

The present economic situation in Poland has aided 
the used car market considerably since used car prices 
are more in line with the financial ability of the public 
than are most new cars. For this reason used car stocks 
are relatively low while new car sales have declined. 
Many owners of cars have been forced to sell them at a 
sacrifice in order to obtain funds and, in fact, this is the 
source of most used cars since there is no well developed 
used car market such as exists in this country. As eco- 
nomic conditions improve in 
Poland the sacrifice will be dis- = 
continued and used cars will not Ve 
find so ready a market, possibly, 
as they do now. 

In Rumania there is a con- 
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siderable demand for used cars, which sell for about 25 
per cent below their original cost after one year of service. 
They are not of direct importance to automotive dealers 
yet since the practice of accepting used cars in part pay- 
ment for new models has not been adopted by Rumanian 
dealers. Of course, the dealers are affected to the extent 
that a new car sale to a person already owning a car is 
usually delayed until the old car can be disposed of but the 
dealer does not have to finance the transaction and is not 
seriously affected by it. 

Except in the case of very ancient cars which must 
pay relatively higher taxes than newer models there is 
no used car problem in Austria. Few owners of cars 
appear to have a desire to exchange them for a newer 
model and such transactions of this nature as are carried 
out are usually handled by the owner directly with the 
prospective purchaser so that the dealer takes no part 
in it. 

In Czechoslovakia the used car situation is fairly satis- 
factory. This has been brought about in large measure 
by the general practice of converting nearly all cars of 
domestic manufacture taken in trade into taxicabs. This, 
of course, removes from the ordinary used car stocks a 
considerable portion of trade-ins and greatly facilitates 
sales of used cars of foreign manufacture which, accord- 
ing to the regulations, are not allowed to be used as 
public conveyances. 


German Conditions Improving 


Early in 1926 the German financial stringency caused 
a very bad situation in the used car markets because of 
numerous sales at any price at all by owners in urgent 
need of cash for business or personal reasons. Since 
that time the condition has improved to some extent 
but is still not entirely favorable. 

Conditions in France are rapidly becoming like those 
in this country. A very large proportion of new car 
sales are now being made on a trade-in basis and the 
difficulty of getting rid of the used cars, particularly 
since they are open 
models in most in- 
stances and the 
French public is ex- 
pressing a preference 
for closed cars, is in- 
creasing daily. 

In Columbia there 
is practically no used 
car problem. The 
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roads are very bad and the chauffeurs are usually 
unskilled mechanics so that most of the cars are driven 
to destruction by their original owner. 

Cuban dealers have recognized the importance of sell- 
ing used cars and have taken decisive steps to move them 
faster. The success with which their efforts have been 
attended is evidenced by the fact that during the first 
quarter of this year the three leading houses in Havana 
sold 220 used cars as compared with 173 sold during the 
previous quarter. Their recognition of the importance 
of the used car market has also led them to take greater 
care in appraising and accepting used cars offered in 
trade. 

Too high valuation of used cars and too long terms on 
new cars in Mexico resulted in an unnaturally high new 
car sales volume while dealer shops and warehouses 
were filled with unsalable used cars. The situation was 
becoming so serious that factory representatives advised 
retrenchment. This has had the effect of slowing up all 
trade to some extent but will probably be less detrimental 
to the industry than a continuation of the loose methods 
in use previously. 

Strong efforts are being made by Porto Rican dealers 
to keep their stocks of used cars at a minimum and they 
are meeting with good success so that the problem is not 
at all serious there. 


The great number of used cars on the Chilean market. 
continues to be an obstacle to the sale of new cars. 
Dealers are trying with considerable success to dispose 
of their second-hand stocks in the rural districts where 
lack of roads and purchasing power make ;rospects for 
new car sales poor. 

There is no used car problem of serious proportions in 
the Philippines yet because of the relatively few cars in 
operation and the short time they have been used to any 
extent. 

In Canada the used car situation resembles that in this 
country to a large extent and has been considerably in- 
tensified by the new tariff. The reduction in customs 
duties on new cars which took effect last April auto- 
matically reduced the value of all used cars in Canada 
so that a large number of dealers are having difficulty 
in disposing of their stocks for prices which are at all 
in line with their cost to the dealers. Some of this loss, 
of course, is being regained through the increased sales 
of new cars which have resulted from the same factor 
and also 1504 dealers have received a refund of their 
1920 luxury tax because of their stock of unsold cars 
at that time. 
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New factory Equipment and New 





Milling Irregular Contours 


HE Taylor & Fern Company, Hartford, Conn., in 
connection with their vertical machine, build an at- 


tachment for contour-milling cams and other irregular 


parts. This attachment is fastened directly to the power- 
feed rotary table of the machine. The required shape is 
produced by means of a former plate fastened to the table, 
which is held against a roller by means of a coiled spring. 
As the table rotates, the “former” feeds the work toward 
and away from the cutter. Speeds and feeds may be 
quickly changed, and it is claimed for this method of pro- 
filing that it has many advantages over the ordinary 
method by means of a vertical milling machine, due 
mainly to higher cutter speed and greater flexibility. 








Taylor & Fern contour milling attachment 


For producing the “former” the company builds a gen- 
erating device by means of which it can be produced from 
a model or sample of the work. A guide pin of the same 
‘diameter as the cutter to be used is inserted in the spindle 
of the machine and the model is held against it by means 


of a spring. A milling cutter of the proper size replaces 
the roller against which the former is to travel. This 
cutter is driven by means of gears and a belt. As the 
table rotates, the entire fixture moves back and forth 
against the guide pin in the spindle, thus controlling the 
cut that is being milled in the former plate. 


Automotive Slide Rule 


SPECIAL automobile slide rule has been devised by 

Thomas S. Airey, formerly instructor in the automo- 
tive department of the New York Trade School. The slide 
rule is built in three sections and serves to solve problems 
relating to revolutions per minute, piston displacement, 
gear reduction, tire diameter, governed speed, etc. Its 
scales are of sufficient range to cover problems relating to 
both trucks and passenger cars, still it can be carried in 
the vest pocket. The rule is manufactured by the Auto- 
motive Devices Company, 131 Twenty-third Street, Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y. 


New Vacuum Fuel Feed 


f a 





Higginson fuel feed device 


DEVICE for vacuum fuel feed systems has been 

patented in England by J. Higginson of Heaton Nor- 
ris, Stockport (Patent No. 252,557 of June 23, 1925). 
With such feed systems it is found that when the vac- 
uum which is derieved from the inlet pipe of the engine 
is admitted to the vacuum tank, a mixture of air and 
fuel relatively rich in fuel is drawn into the inlet pipe 
and causes a variation in the running of the engine, 
such variation being noticeable when the engine is idling 
and rotating at slow speed. If the normal mixture sup- 
plied to the engine by the carburetor be rich, the en- 
gine speed is lowered by the rich mixture from the 
intermediate vessel; if, on the other hand, the normal 
mixture be weak, the engine speed is increased. The 
device is connected with the engine induction pipe by 
the branch A and to the vacuum tank at B. The taper 
plug C more or less restricts the communicating pass- 
age D, and is worked by the piston E. The spring F 
tends to push the plug to the open position, but if the 
vacuum increases abnormally the suction on the piston 
overcomes the spring and closes the plug. G is an air 
dashpot. 
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Products of Automotive Design 





Flat Spoke Tractor Drive Wheel 


FLAT-spoke tractor drive wheel with flanged and 

grooved tire and with the spokes hot forged into the 
hub and the tire is a recent development of French & 
Hecht, Davenport, Ia. The flat spokes, with cross section 
of 14% by %% in., are forged into the hub and tire with a 
head on the inner side and a shoulder on the other side 
to produce a fastening similar to that obtained with an 
ordinary boiler rivet. 

The edges of the light-weight tires are flanged inwards 
and it is also provided with two grooves near the middle 
which serve to protect the spoke heads and permits any 
desired spacing of cleats and grousers. The wide sides 
of the spokes are parallel to the edges of the tire so that 
the wheel is given considerable strength to withstand en- 
gine torque loads, and, because the spokes are trussed, 
being spaced wider at the hub than at the tire, provides 
strength against side thrusts. 

A typical size wheel has a diameter of 46 in., with a tire 
12 in. wide and 4 in. thick. It has 18 spokes arranged 


in two staggered rows, the rows being 3 in. apart at the 
tire and 7 in. at the hub. 





French & Hecht flat 
spoke tractor drive 
wheel 














Fuel Injection Systems for Oil Engines 


HE accompanying cut shows the fuel pump and re- 

lated apparatus of the Beardmore high speed oil 
engine described in a recent paper by Alan E. L. Chorlton 
read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. The 
pump units are driven by eccentrics mounted on a shaft 
which forms an extension of the crankshaft at the for- 
ward end. 






Beardmore fuel 
pump for oil engines 


Mr. Chorlton considers the following to be the funda- 
mentals of effective atomization in the combustion 
chambers of oil engines: 

(1) Definite injection period in continuous service. 

(2) Precise measurement of fuel over long periods. 

(3) Instantaneous cut-off action. 

(4) Fine division to give sufficiently good, rapid com- 
bustion. 

(5) Discharge into all the air possible 
with avoidance of wall contact. 

The main feature of the Beardmore pump 
is that normally the plunger, actuated by 
an eccentric, reciprocates the fuel oil back 
and forth through the passage between the 
pump and the tank. At precisely the right 
point this passage is interrupted momen- 
tarily by a valve traveling at high speed, 
the result being to send a vibration through 
the column of oil lying between the flash 
valve and the atomizer, with a reflex action 
when the flash valve reopens the passage. 
With vibration atomizer valve is lifted off 
its seat, and a small amount of oil is forced 
past it at high pressure; then drawn onto 
its seat again by the reflex action, giving 
a sharp and effective cut-off. 

Mr. Chorlton admits that, although the 
mechanical system of injecting fuel has 
made great progress, from the combustion 
point of view it is still not as effective as 
the air blast. This can be seen from a 
comparison of the fuel consumptions per 
i. hp. of the two types. Its great simplicity 
is the reason for the marked preference 
which is now being shown for it. He be- 
lieves, however, that with the progress 
being made, before long it will equal the air . 
blast on the basis of fuel consumption per 
indicated horsepower, and therefore will ex- 
cel it on the basis of brake horsepower. 
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Ettore Bugatti and Jules Goux at end of European 
Grand Prix 


Bugatt1 Wins European Grand Prix 
as Delage Drivers Collapse 


Jules Goux wins foreign speed classic in 911% in. straight eight 
with average speed of 70.5 m.p.h. Rival cars disqualified 
for having used unauthorized relief drivers. 


By W. F. Bradley 


EGLECT to consider sufficiently the comfort of the 
N driver caused Delage to lose the European Grand 
Prix 500-mile road race held at San Sebastian, 
Spain, on July 18, and has provoked a squabble which 
will be carried up to the International Sporting Com- 
mission for solution. 
The race, which ranks as the most important in Eu- 





rope, was won by Jules Goux, driving a supercharged 
911%-in. straight eight Bugatti, at an average speed of 
70.5 miles an hour. Bourlier on the new straight eight. 
supercharged Delage came in second, eight minutes behind 
the winner; Costantini on Bugatti was third, 37 minutes 
after the winner; Robert Benoist on Delage and Minoia 
on Bugatti were stopped after having covered 41 of the- 
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Jules Goux driving Delage in European Grand Prix 
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45 laps, the former then 
having a lead of 26 seconds, 
and Louis Wagner’ on 
Delage was stopped after 
34 laps, during which he 
set up the lap record at 
81.7 miles an hour. 

Claiming that  unau- 
thorized relief drivers had 
handled the Delage cars, a 
protest was lodged by 
Bugatti during the race, 
with the result that twelve 
hours later Bourlier and 
Benoist were disqualified, 
Wagner was not’ given 
credit for his record lap, and Minoia was also disquali- 
fied. Delage has filed an appeal on the ground that the 
relief drivers had been approved by the umpire and 
states that he will bring the case before the Interna- 
tional Racing Board. Meanwhile the official ruling gives 
Bugatti first and second places, with Delage third and 
transfers credit for the record lap to Costantini. 

The European Grand Prix, which each year changes 
country, was entrusted to the Spanish automobile club, 
which spent two million pesetas in preparing an excel- 
lent 1034-mile road circuit close to San Sebastian, and 
offered 130,000 pesetas in cash prizes. The race was 
attended by the King of Spain and General Primo de 
Rivera. Owing to an eleventh hour accident, the new 
Talbots could not start and the two-stroke Sima-Violets 
were not ready. This reduced the field to three Bugattis 
and three Delages, the race constituting the first en- 
counter of the 1926 European 9114-inch models. 

It was soon evident that the Delages were the faster 
cars, for after the first lap the lead was held successively 


by Benoist, Morel and Bourlier, the three Delage drivers. — 


To diminish head resistance the drivers were seated 
very low in the cars and the weather being exceptionally 
hot they were soon overcome by the heat. When they 
sought relief by putting their heads out on the right 
hand side of the car, they were asphyxiated by the ex- 
haust fumes. 

After covering 75 miles, during which he had obtained 
a lead of a couple of miles, Robert Benoist came into the 
pits and fainted. Starting out again, he worked up to 
third place, then collapsed entirely and had to be taken 
to the hospital for treatment. Meanwhile Morel, on a 
companion Delage, went into the lead and held the posi- 
tion until the end of the tenth lap, when he had to be 
taken to the hospital for burnt feet. Bourlier, the third 
Delage driver, went to the front, also to collapse from 
heat after covering 161 miles. 

Louis Wagner, the reserve driver, who had had no 
previous practice on these cars, took the wheel but had 
to be carried to the hospital after driving 40 miles. With 
the approval of the race umpire and the assurance that 
Bugatti would not protest, Robert Senechal, a French 
automobile manufacturer not connected with the Delage 
company, offered himself as a relief driver, and although 
stopped once for medical attention, kept in the race to 
the end and finished second, eight minutes behind Goux. 

After ‘their cars had stood at the pits more than an 





Straight eight Bugatti engine, showing 
shaft driven supercharger 





hour, Benoist and Wagner 
recovered sufficiently to 
take the wheel and the 
weather having suddenly 
changed to cold, they set 
up a fast pace, Wagner 
taking the lap record away 
from Costantini, who had 
been the fastest after the 
collapse of the Delage men. 

After holding the lead 
for 200 miles, Constantini’s 
Bugatti developed valve 
trouble and Goux who had 
been lying second for the 
same length of time went 
to the front 65 miles from the end and held this position 
although hard chased by the Delage driven by Bourlier, 
who had then recovered. 

This race constituted the first appearance of the 
Delage cars, which are equipped with a straight eight 
engine of 55.8 by 76 mm. bore and stroke having a 
single-forging nine roller bearing crankshaft and roller 
bearing connecting rods. The engine has a couple of 
Rootes blowers mounted parallel with and driven from 
the center of the crankshaft. The frame members have 
a considerable upsweep at the front and the radiator 
is entirely ahead of the front axle, which is mounted 
on the springs under the side rails. The rear axle is 
mounted above the frame members. 

The Bugatti cars were the ones which had a walk-over 
in the French Grand Prix at Miramas a month ago. They 
are similar to previous models except that a Rootes 
blower is fitted, the mounting being horizontal, on the 
right hand side of the engine, with drive from the 
front end by means of a shaft with fabric couplings. 
The Bugattis had the advantages of being easier to 
handle and possessing more comfort for the drivers. 
Delage ran on Dunlop tires with drop center rims, 
while Bugatti had Michelin clincher bead tires on 
aluminum wheels. 








Magnesium Alloy Experiments 


XPERIMENTS on various magnesium alloys were 

made by Albert Portevin and Francois Le Chatelier 
and were reported on in a paper read before the French 
Academy of Sciences by Henri Le Chatelier. Among the 
binary alloys of magnesium studied, those containing 
nickel and copper seem to hold out the greatest promise of 
practical utility, while of the ternary alloys those contain- 
ing nickel-copper and aluminum-copper seem to be of the 
most interest. They seem to present the most desirable 
combination of lightness, elastic limit, hardness, heat con- 
ductivity and heat expansion, which properties are of im- 
portance in certain applications, such as the pistons of 
internal combustion engines. 





Die Motorwagen des Jahres 1925 published by 
Deutsche Verlagswerk Strauss, Vetter & Co., contains 
specifications of cars and trucks on the German market 
at the end of 1925. 
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U.S. a ei Pp 
. S. Exports of Cars, Trucks, Tires and Parts 
GASOLINE PASSENGER CARS TRUCKS 
COUNTRIES Up to $500 $500 to $800 $800 to $1200 | $1200 to $2000 | Over $2000 Up to 1 ton | 1 to 24 Tons Over 214 Tons 
No. Value No. Value | No. Value No. Value No. Value No. | Value | No. Value No. Value 
Ea ee ee Tyee ee 384) $165,613 4 $2,780| 5 $7, 203 ae 
Azores and Madeira Islands. ....... 12 5,366 1 745 2 $2,005 : ] $404 l “$981 
Belgium..... REE 223 79,649 43 32,050 97 113,560 80 153,214 18 $45,840 144 63 , 252 ; 
Bulgaria Sob pete al auraes : 2 1,432 5 5,379 ‘ ee ; 
Czecho Slovakia. ....000s0cseceeee 1 555 7 6,696 ; 4 6,650 vi : ; 
Denmark a wies écouesew 100 37,849 167 125,304 34 35,558 1! 16,663 4 10,356 144 63 , 252 2 3,538 
Esthonis....... iitanmes uh waneeee ca a 8 , oe ; ; 
IK sc isadausoscosabecborete 11 5,180} 22 15,935 4 48,175 4 5, 603 2 5,000}. 13] 16,784 
France........ saivpenacocs be Oreeee ; 4 367 ; ss 5 17,373 1 SSil....; ara 
NN Errore re te 18 6,920 78 67,723 96 99,744 16 6,607 11 28,730 249 106,017 3 5,151 
Greece i epee ere © Re : ; rane, (Maen - er : ae 
oe ee odes 4 1, 837 5 3,396 15 17,068 fi 11,010 ; 
Iceland and Faroe Islands.......... 2 LOM... eR eg or . i iS MS nhs Rees 
MNS 2c Cou des cheheansansenses 5 eye Soca ated : : 2 3,040 J 2,890 150 37 , 282 
SS eee ere oie Dae, oF op ; : ; ; cae: f 
REN on alia aene Mokite Oe reo eek. ie ae: f eR Oe ; rn eee: treetye 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Islands ae, 2 900 2 1,496 1 965 | 1.299 sae 
EN SS Ser ere r re 3 1,096 48 31,612 59 66,384 30 47,647 4 13,279].... Sod 25 34,124 
Norway. . coceattootae 45] < 21,101] 3 28,001] 29] 29,393 3 4,232 4] ‘12,471 9 2,027 4 6037 
Poland and Danzig. pietaeelgcenen 3 1,825]. . -? ce et. a 
PIN i ve vipin scan wens consepemet 20 9,700 1] 8,902 18 19,227 4 6,552 2 5,162 17 Sees 
ENS 5.055 Dah ose peu cRaaw eae eee Pannen 29 21,744 19 20, 487 10 16,019 1 2,724 
Russia........ LRaeeswEGReee ene ; det 1 800 ; led piaetetal bes ARON) Aaa ree 
DER CR ER adds eee evoureue yy? ae 69 22,506 62 47,438 46 49,572 32 34,296 23 68, 106) 123 49,273 31 31.789 
Sweden........... vensteasenee 4 1,393] 143] 104,029] 120] 127,888} = 32] 46,999] 1], 29,798 5 2,999] 36) 35,824 
Switzerland...............0..-0.06: Ce 20} = 15,372] = 18} = 18,348] 17] 25,106 Re Ce a mc Pee 
Turkey.... bint Giesiontentetee : dares a are ' : 7 6,756 ete edt eee aes Se A i 1.728 
United Kingdom ddauycadineeen 4 1,858] 25) 18,997] 126] 116,987} 31| =~ 47,3381 10] 36,559 ica ty 43} 51,0291 1} «$3, 920 
Irish Free State.................. : be Dee 6 4,787 2 2,270]... ; J ; A Suen al 9 2/128 a 
Yugoslavia......... siuteigine Sere 6 2,652 8 5,864 : ‘ Seay ee ee Soe 2 1,515]... ; 
IDSs ings sedan bsoncaem ee: ae aero | eM e ‘ ae Se a eres . PES 
NS TEMONBS 55:65. 55s3.0:4:0s5'uasean 8 2,666 1 695). ; ox Bese i@aateael 3 1,2061....... Z 
ES eee aN ipnaenita 748] 264,645] 1,578] 933,072] 888] 862,286] 179] 286,541] 141] 361,710) 2} 37,2281 991] 297.481) 34) 157.559 
SRNR.) Gass aie bale eb Oo wiedts : saa 5 3,663 4 3,992]... ' Dee, eee 7 4,813 1 1,624 ‘ 
Guatemala. ..... sansa vaeeueces 1 400} 10 7,850 2 2,179 4 “ses ements: 14 7,606} 17/' 24,901]...... 
Ec ocsecaievasphnoneurvar 7 2,959 1 521 3 Aliens Saas: as, HARARE 2 1,132 2 2,713 
Nicaragua......... bsctneeucedein says Lo Se 3 3,289 2 | ee | ae ee 1 474]... " 2h 
Ro oso csc snide sic ewe ee 17 7,608] 22 16, 140 5 5,335 ee 1 2,500) 13 8,052 3 3,954 2) «5344 
Salvador........ Rk eae eengerale 1 562 1 849 6 6,264 1 2,000 1 2,500 1 603 10 13,253 9 98325 
Miexice.....-.. SSaaatin eae weROEe ; 412 137 , 232 152 104,653 158 150,323 43 61,241 24 67,628 98 54,919 i) 95313 2 “9' 130 
PN ois. css bssiteagecueenas Pray. ane Maweanes Palace ete the so Rees (eters eee Sere . Sry a lorie ii 
DEINE: siis:oSiukyeusesvne ses 5 1,930 18 “11,877 10 10,695]... Ree BO SO Are er 3 1,074 
NS ac vaiucie shoe esas 5 ieee eee | 518 1 ‘ee Mean Wee (Sree eae: ae aS | Seale gee 
I oes ceccais naa \eie. pikes art 16 5,895 25 16,539 1 90) 1 JF. MBBS, Gopnaee 10 3,520 4 4.864 
Trinidad and Tobago SeLhinweseeeer 4 1,912 1 oe ee Coe 1 DANE ccc eh ass } ’ 1 1035 
Other British West Indies.......... a ear ee 3 | ey cee ; Gedaerne ; : 7 5,394 ‘ He 
(7 AR gai ea GR ay RRR!) 123] 42,628] 90) 60,121] 45] 44,662 16] 23,777 8 19,700} 61 31,745] 36) 44,502 3] «6 542 
Dominican Republic................ 72) 33,061 4 2,877 2 2,310 1 1,260]... rae 14 6,349 1 3,759 ee 
Dutch West Indies................. 1 465|...... BP Mas 8 ec Re ei Salute | Renee NS 2 1,056]... La 
French West Indies................ re. Serene ©. (terme Sais p baeeille ore a eela'> 3 eters rey. oer. ; Pee: ee re eee, eee 
ES ee civin cian kos cee eee 2 822 6 4,405 4 2.1) Regs, Cenc Tae sees eens 1 730 Bee Heese 
PU NONOED, 0.5 6c oie nsienssebeeess 2 1) ane (aera : SOT (retrccs: MPeey eed Sanat ei : Badal ‘ ere ree 
NE ska kvnsivndtasnastntans 426] 174,237] 224) 165,036} 110} 115,588] 122) 193,192] 24] 68,3001 jos} 45,742] 10} 12,809] 8] 25,504 
ER ROR ali 3 2,468 4 9,097|......]... 3 8,351 4 $,0871...... 
MEL Sava beacaikbablesw snr oann xa 625 247, 153 178 127 ,823 160 163 , 165 63 96, 014 31 83,583 270 120,296 20 23966 15] 40,634 
PS cob obs esebhaaeakeeeoun 1 155 18 12,984 5 5,047 1 1,372 1 2,500 3 2,995 17 26,841 11 97" 190 
0 SNES ees Sr rey 15 5,724 14 9,993 23 25,054 5 7,454 6 16,985 47 24, 262 48 64,943 5 23516 
Tree ere ee IL eee q 2,846 3 S| are! Seno S grec) eee et, Rae s: Spe Agere: “been 
IRR, ee Be waeia bie kese 2 | ieee: Serres ee ee ey ee awhexsrd are ere ae! Sa e are! Sere 
ESET ET Cree Ene en Sa Saree ete! rere er ees? res roe 1 | a lereeecrcinin: Mcrae 
eS re ee oo. peer res ; ; eae : eee re were ee) eee 25 ear Se tae 
DN Son cig bassbensUawicese ous oes 27 10,014 11 7,406 6 6,976 12 16,621 1 2,500 22 7,779 23 33,480 6 11,638 
ES nr eee een 54 21,553 28 21,556 34 33,743 18 25,585 2 5,770) 146 55,217 20 29°515 3 11,550 
es Se ree re er 143 48,183 13 9,707 70 70, 293 5 7,192 5 12,744 99 40,566 24 38,692 5 25,445 
Ri x Oe pares sah wk hee Re 6 BolgOls + -+ 1 893].... nites ; rere TEE SER EC TT: , eR en Meee 
British errr ery ra 41 18,593 82 59,732 79 82,154 12 19 ,827 2 5,509) 102 77,010 14 | a ; 
DR pons chasn ss bexebaseane Neo 13 5,733 12 9,304 23 22,666 5 7,457]... sts wae 12 8,947 6 6. 158 4 5.356 
Straits Settlements................. % ae , 1 709 21 21,803 1 1,030). . EERE SAREE: ree 5 ee ae 
ea oy 38 12,640} 47] 35,030] 22] 20,901 4 5,274 5] 12,030) 31 4,339] 10 13028 i 1294 
Java and Madura.................. 27 13,912 141 102,932 99 92,804 8 12,438 4 10,794 6 3,644 1 1,006]...... 
Other Dutch East Indies........... 4 2,220 32 22,739 6 5,535 3 ine, ees eee 12 7.459 18 18.180 
French Indo China................. Te) (eae 6 4,789 ; Ts oe ee ee ey Ore 6 i) ee : 
Hejaz, Arabia and Iraq............. 34 12,300 9 6,495 5 4,798 1 RG GO OE cciccy desea wn sae 3 ie | 
[ES Pe er Pe eee azo ois vigiesnis 2 1,832)......[.... Pe Sooo re ae ee a Sa conn 
SS ES eee eee meme nn 36 10,815 20 13,381 53 56, 938 ll 19,134 11 Te ae: ie 15 20,447 2 1,150 
er Sree SC 2 850 8 6,516 ] EU ERA Sa ab ae See acre. (ee tee 3 4,553 2 3,850 
Palestine and Syria..............-. 151 53,585 14 9, 638 20 19,696 7 i ee ee za 4 3,425 5 5,507 
cae 33] 11,836 1 pM cng ERM ocala cad Ae alles acs mor epee” Annee: yes 
Philippine Islands.................. 122 41,404 97 63,731 38 40,323 1 1,858 7 18,240 22 7,097 6 8,035 
EL: cng Wain Weiiee bee SO eaa9 oinldibie nae 4 2,000 4 Re Secrecy sree) Seeger ; AE? RRR), ety ene Ammen Seen amr ans 
SEO OEE PT LITE! ey ene 1 LL) MRR rkeennenrs Despina Gee Or ste pie ea. eye: eran er ae ; ; 
RMN 2 ccc..cnwoxeceneaes <anrooe 507] 203,241] 597] 376,092] 550} 603, 183 64 96,436 54] 147,100] 776] 426, 156 83] 106,156 72) 181,148 
Ce SS eee 676) 278,323) 150) 110,342) 224 246,674 42 67,070 20 50,986] 421) 144,900 32 39,091 g 18,088 
cee eS ere 10 4,080 9 6,034]...... Rainiersielacsiels 3 BAO coctdisavsa'eccce 6 3,201 3 2,972 
French Oceania TUTE TEETLULULETTLE TS oe Cee LO Ce Cee) Lee ees ee ees ee ee eve et OCeeeoeeeooeeeoseee eeeresrereteesese cone ee ee ore 
Other Oceania Se err ern eee ee: erat (ee gaia re Ue: Beet eree’: xe eee TTC ee ee cere (oar ta OE! SE eee beck hab eee a 
UID 6 siccs'e5.00cas ooo seuss 5 1,980]......]...... PRS) RS i) (Seater | Eien er eee een: 22 | GE RR 
oy SRS gS Sega n are. emer 12 8,788 6 5,850 1 SO so sa:ccbie owas 10 9,393 47 47,893]. . 
British South Africa................ 88} 34,986] 874) 263,464) 202) 9 216,002) = 25 38,196 1 2,877] 159 76,116 14 13,156 9 25,345 
British East Africa...............-- 24 11,134 18 13,753 8 8,706 4 5 | ee | ROR eh” 11 8,493 3 3,829 
RUNG MUMUEE Ss so scnasienawnseaer 1 324 3 2,008 8 Lo PERRO, [RR DEES! CES: (eee. ene! (REL: Pao | eae 
DM Co csicackeua scavesssachosies 2 OL)... .. J. 6.00. 6 6,926 1 IE oiisn bee > sleek ee Sawa gle nay ang eeibeses tatae oe caine 
Algeria OE Te GACT (CMa ere mme | Sores (BaMieL ante /GeMaN's ener i Cee eee eee eee Ly CALS” eee: Clie 
ther French Africa................ 22 PME «Swe Wie wien ace Ser Oo ee eee eee eR roe eee 14 6,738 2 |) eee 
|S SU eee es 1 _... Ree: (Seinen erence [oe eercr re eeaeey epee» eameree fore - 1 WORE is rebels eerteenencs 
EE ee Sere Reiner a Meee a4 |S eeeemrrace 3 ae Saree eae, Se: ees eee, SR: Seas ie Nee 
Pormeens Lait AUICR.......006ccc5 oo ee sede see secce. 4 2,349 17 |). A Reese (Seas: (Riri | Senecio. GR Seman” iat ah 
Other Portuguese Africa............ 1 460 1 lo, eee Coe EG, SAREE ewes Eee oes, 2 1,030 1 1,088 2 10,820 
ee ee | eee ee 4 2,790 1 eee! Bareeererrcn., (eines SPiarars eer) Ere Seger rOneaene | Omemraat i MMmenweny: UP aneRe: ne ; 
ene secceeeces | 5,466/$2, 107,599] 4, 785/83, 191,137] 3,702/$3,815,028) 945]/$1,473,072] 456/$1,229,655] 3,473/$1,598,743] 903/$1,171,050] 204] $623,398 
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) for J 1926 Canadian E t 
Or vune, anadian Mxpors 
TIRES PASSENGER CARS 
ELECTRIC 
VEHICLES PARTS TRUCKS PARTS 
Casings Inners | Solids Up to $500 | $500 to $1000 Over $1009 COUNTRIES 
—_ | | 
| 
No. | Value Value No. Value | No. | Value | No. Value | No. Value we No. | Value | No. | Value | No. Value | Value 
| | 
$4,117 622 $8,446 377) $1,112 ne : ao PES NSE TT Fe Te Austria 
1,064 4 106 16 70 rane Pe | Jenene ea Azores and Madeira Islands 
34.611 763 36,194 652 4,209 28} $1,141 4 $1,960 13) $7,540 eas _ a Saag QE is catinnweoeess noes Belgium 
60 19 286 8 58 Sar ee ae ieee eee! Las) (Ser ere errr rr or Bulgaria 
3,003 1,242 45,793 896 4,078 2 74 ; F ; Jinenanearerenaat Czecho Slovakia 
299 883} 2,236 30,784] 5,176) 8,973 59 1,409 : I 907 a ae eee (2 aero Denmark 
37 aS i Fates SE See Lae (Seer eae. Esthonia 
14,922] 2,315 50 , 693 1,990} 6,270 20 986 1 490 1 | ere Seepeee Re EE ee oP Perr rererr rr T Finland 
76,062 718 25,607 876 4,637 6 208 Pee | Pees wa ner Sree Seer re re France 
64,150 6,249 143 ,372 6,193) 28,118 20 776 i ‘ : Reais a eran i Bere rere cre Germany 
4,491 701 10,442 29 81 : : ; eer Cerere:| Saeed Veena PreeaGe Ie eer erp: Greece 
918 95 2,466 185 644 Bee ae : oe Hyer See Ree ee a Hungary 
40 35 770 37 83 : ar : : ; . soe er ees S| owe ..Iceland and Faroe Islands 
66,741 1,089 18,856 1,240] 3,861 4 176 2 863 Re Seren eeerer| Nae fier] Sleeers| Sei ie ee. Italy 
612 45 1,101 ; ; vas : . : : ‘y ees) Cree Se reerrrce reer ee Latvia 
62 8 137 16 33 ae Ree igeemrerce ieee Be eee Ss a cw aad t conan aiied Lithuania 
932 os: ‘ ; ; 3 1,311 ; ar poe! Ae erred Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Isl. 
47,723 2,445 49,529 1,656 4,119 4 1,960 2 1,160}... Meeeey| foe RES) PRES 2) Rear Sy a 
12,524 1,913 41,455 1,227 4,217 44 3,750 20 9,582 20} 13,200 2 2,462).... ga:c-é ww aibaa cadet eweadneasawasanens Norway 
1,353 a ; 4 12 eae ee a aliteee DAR EAMES oY sarees | A eRe Poland and Danzig 
8,983 1,344 21,381 1,394 oo ae : : : : ; oan g aes re Sey! 35 eee rere Portugal 
6,547 325 7,676 122 494 Bek 47 19,724 4 2,712 3 4,030 20 5; We isnguaedaeende Rumania 
788 dies | é ai ee] ee ee an a Pames Dacacccascdentcaskan Russia 
97 ,052 1,401 18,473 26 2,300 84 1,776}. . : reer Pret Pere 10} 4,550 . nee mr Spain 
47,958] 2,199 61,572 1,916) 5,409 25 903 14 6,860 2 1,160 5} «6, 182]... PAE SMe Pierre ery Sweden 
10,523 1,141 27,209 974 4,576 274) =13,284 1 490 1 |e Speers: Eee waoee Pe) Sr er eee Switzerland 
4,053 160 2,342 170 365]... . 2 F P ; aa as Bite ivato ear ihe ndnewe saa ....-Turkey 
) 223,654) 10,415) 212,924) 4,813) 12,835] 1,142] 35,305 1 250| 176] 113,224 ya Renee oh. eer United Kingdom 
) ; 2,510 800 7,200 800 1,664 ; a Ls Sue Bes : eee owe it ae Irish Free State 
462 465 6,641 50 168 20 736 15 cl eed 3 3,782).... ree SR vewenendessneuee Yugoslavia 
, awha —T iM anes 19 3,880 : i 4 6,461 3 Sl United States 
we 1,538 23 325 69 (7); ee ; EES he eee OEE ONT eee Eee) rpc ae | eae! Spe British Honduras 
) 2,913,078} 1,770 26,590] 2,359) 5,440} 127) 3,760 4 A eee Creme eee) Seer Se aassistEveldueedacewduceteils Canada 
2,642 23 5,485 164 588 16 653 6 2.387 : eer lame , 2) ee eee Costa Rica 
11,814 377 7,964 265 ic . en eee a : seuniees , 4 4,864].... eiaet Gr Sanenddcenduass Guatemala 
2,258 151 3,170 102 338 12 583 . % : as - errr ‘ Rae ere Anh eer ee roe Honduras 
2,027 14 268 33 89 10 586}. . ; ; ; : : SPSee tery: — or Wo vncaseosanune . Nicaragua 
ba 16,292 464 9,905 331] 1,089 30 618]... Wey: a , ee ; cde Dva ew ai@ss Bounds danchaswenee Panama 
) ; 13,358 143 3,933 167 865 2 55 : : ; eae) SS : : 3 oN vanscede~cdaceenwtanes Salvador 
) : 123 ,598 4,119 66,918 3,592 9,117 153 6,700 , : 1 892 1 Bee ee car MR vexavawdanancers .Mexico 
~ 4 | Nee ee ne : Pe ; is ares) hee ; Bit avecuesaaveenaee Miquelon 
2,550 239 3, 601 452 1,176 4 337 16 5,510].... ; . bhies 11 3,710 GEN ioc secdsodce Newfoundland 
1,222 37 765 55 124].... 2 672 l 907}... Bee nye ee ae te iiienckiie as censeaceaaunael Barbados 
7,274 8 192 were A eee 18 541 6 2,487). ... . rie Rass : : Bd séxoKasvamnxeys Jamaica 
5,672 22 175 ll 54 8 241 4 1,677 5 4,199 2 es 6 i a 7aeeeee Trinidad and Tobago 
5,017 55 1,039 76 173}. . 3 2,547 ; ; ae 20]. . Other British West Indies 
es 67,744] 10,177] 128,311] 11,100] 22,886] 403] 16,102]... : ' ; SY Scalise Witécanccdatadwsetesaws Cuba 
11,861 896 10,231 371 1,310 113 4,269 2 980 ‘? eee Cee ARS Sees 4ssddebaweades Dominican Repub!ic 
2,061 187 2,863 303 ee SS See een ; aeaa j Peete Slee NES? py! SEY Duich West Indies 
298 30 482 12 64 4 79 2 .., SPP sre fs ; aan 1 GE os cnt Evacécan French West Indies 
9,791 202 4,933 298 979 12 143 5 2,072 1 678}. ... vicawd ni ARE Sa eee ‘ af) Re eee ot 
777 8 120 12 ee AER Poe meee Pye 28} 18,886].... rer or Pack ahexe a eh a he i a Virgin Islands 
301,167] 8,734) 140,861) 7,594) 19,311] 690} 43,457]......].......... Cawaabeeaves ORE) Ge | 2 i — See: Argentina 
5,092 10 172 137 687)... , eravbescouasa aewaate an - ee Tree! KN, ee eer rer re Bolivia 
257,812] 2,861 32,335] 5,290) 7,699} 223] 7,214 9 3,986 39] 30,645 19} 23,577]... anaes i (pare ee Brazil 
69,999] 1,315 30,965) 1,061] 2,588 58] 6,035 16 6,236 1 678 2) 2,514 5] 2,211 Bye Nasakccasveneuen’ Chile 
48,949 1,751 32,210 1,560 5,838 66 3,107 2 819 2 1,570 9} 11,309 15 7,004 Wc tkdaeeceucnn Colombia 
ote 158 3,586 172 577 6 564]. ... eee ane ee PPCTe) Me ne ra : ; AACEETY: Sere erp ee ... Ecuador 
652 19 MNEs hs is 2c AAA y?. 4 158 6 1,896]..... aia ee wees 8 2,336 SR ... British Guiana 
(| Aer weer jee cece ; * Bae Ree ata Paka ; ee ro Sere ; 93}.............Dutech Guiana 
799 28 1,100 101 227 : j 3 2,761 : ees 4 1,755 anes owen aawaae’ .....Paraguay 
26,557 872 21,293 653 2,742 4 134 2 863 1 1,240) 8 SO Se Sere ranerrrrer Peru 
35,445 2,474 39,200 4,578 8,787 30 1,666 1 400 17] (11,221 10 4,805 Se erry ee -Uruguay 
33,715 942 18,147 877 3,163 7 461 4 1,960 6 4,891 : nee) ree Venezuela 
809 52 495 102 201]... 3 8821. ; 2 447°¢/3,240) sso. Aden 
101,443} - 1,987 36,011 1,113) 2,827) 271) 6,781} 290) 113,168 19} 14,322 1 1,580) 253] 97,7808 37,212)... 2... tt eae British India 
15,259 513 13,204 111 414 195 7,395 3h 13,143 1 522 2 2,444 a OE , CE ere renee Ceylon 
38,115 354 5,804 129 332 400 3,964 154 51,846 14] 12,852 ; : 126] 42,345] 11,562].. ...... Straits Settlements 
26,250} 1,873 32,163) 2,014) 4,936] 138] 4,480 23 9 667 20] 15,846 13} 19,414 14) 6,122 NIG os 4 caccaavaaaaxraed China 
38,588 2,089 44,975 1,010 2,914 81 2,405 174 65,188 22) 15,326 7 9,170) 78} 28,560 (en Java and Madura 
19,686 70 1,722 300 5371... : ass P he ee) SPP) eee ee ne nie’ ... Other Dutch East Indies 
¥Ré 10 : | Geant: | URS hes , Sete re es ; tere: ees iunswus re encint French Indo China 
3,325 385 5,613 415 995 114 4,461 23 9,381 ; ‘ 2 2,553]. . ile aagilbecd 174]... .Hejaz, Arabia and Iraq. 
1,563 mee Pe reer | ae ‘ Pe 6 5,622].... e were Serre, cierere, eee errr ere Hongkong 
| 222,954 3,121 34,854 939 2,593 422 8,673 49 19,278 11 6,441 4 1,818 wa dekns beats a visednitesd Japan 
ry) oe Seon Sonne ; ve ak : ee : ae , ; Sere meee aaa Eveau Oe e SEP ees Kwangtung 
15,322 364 7,397 545 1,787]... ; 20 8,345 2 1 ,862].. SEA ce eatin 2 878 > See Palestina and Syria 
1,227 100 992].... ae ike . . : are raeacdine pa aate ae Sree Kam eeeRay es (Scie Persia 
44,759 2,931 48,948 1,703 3,888 292] 11,012 ; : rr eee ee eT Serer See Philippine Islands 
4,325 20 | ee ; 15 5,734].... ; GU aes 52] 20,043 9, ee eee tee Siam 
756). . Le & ine mca re ils 2 ued ee re Se eer Turkey 
311,999 4,789 142,731 3,672 9 821 826) 43,783] 1,285 340,027 tae : , 662} 183,072 91 957 bk eakcacnesengges Australia 
133 , 896 1,643 38,633 792 4,259 115 6,552 ; 41} 34,641 a , ace ape oe |. Oe .New Zealand 
2,202 14 447 12 62 2 40 6 2,088 ore 1 1,222 is | 6: ee British Oceania 
402 98 1,822 138 425 5 223 # , ‘ Diccate sas eke eae 1 ee French Oceania 
ee seactdeen eae eet AEM ke Seer | Ae 2 3,404 1 1,261}.... nee Laeece ie dea udankac see Other Oceania 
(BO Bee rere. | eee aides Ge ; ‘ ; . Shes i aes oie tn en awdd a magi Belgian Congo 
10,441 8 220 8 36 : ] 464 7 4,515 1 1,305 15 5,877 8,875]........ British West Africa 
81,962 1,158 17,127 1,099 3,178 54 2,719 59 24,034 ep Spee 52] 18,495] 12,613]........ British South Africa 
21,707 302 5,549 250 562 : : 12 5,096 3 2,551 ; 21 ie Bs ae British East Africa 
5,504 275 5,193 147 533 12 439 1 1,830)... . : 1 1,283 7 , EE Se P anary Islands 
8,281 65 1,134 110 352 48 2,656].... or ‘ 3 | x Se Sepa 6 2,632 +e gsgededdeamenuaedens Egypt 
| RE Acro et | vee eevee ee : ; : re ware ; ganetiewenee Leer = rapa: Algeria and Toms 
6,419 ie) eae ERE OT SE! PSE! ; eka Hanes apee , ear ag epee . Other French Africa 
87 ‘ wren Sereeres “eer = rere ‘ é F aoe Sie oid 7 “ eee Boecccecovesecoeese Liberia 
1,038 ers Te eee (eee ape ; 5 2,072 ; ; : OP Bll 4s sod cecuaeseaecatacas Morecce 
3/351 5 79 5 er ae ; 2 Pee ; : : ae ae eee ee Portuguese East Africa 
4,477 2 17 9 ae ener 5 yo sae i ~ ae 16 8,336 ..-|....Other Portuguese Africa 
1,527 44 555 4 | See a ite| eae | See Bad pees cememene Semel fen, wha silee dees aatede Spanish Africa 
$6,113,058] 99,345]$1,874,807| 87,972/$241,030] 6,703/$263,570] 2,385] $764,183 476|$337 ,677 118}$148,775} 1,562/$531,936}%377,491)........... . Total 
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AC Oil Filter Has Large Capacity 


Filtering element is rectangular canton flannel bag rolled 
around itself to form cylinder. Is enclosed in sealed can. 


AC oil filter which has been included in the new 

models announced recently by the division of the 
General Motors Corporation and is made by the AC 
Spark Plug Company. The filtering element proper is 
a rectangular canton flannel bag which is rolled around 
itself to form a cylinder and is sewed to form several 
channels. As delivered to the user, the entire filtering 
element is enclosed in a sealed can and replacement at 
the end of the filter bag’s usefulness is made by remov- 
ing the entire can from the die-cast connection at the 
top. The clamps which attach the filter to the car are 
arranged to facilitate this operation. 


é y AC 2AL novel features are incorporated in the new 


Connection to the filter is made by copper tubing from 
some portion of the main oil line. At the junction be- 
tween the engine oil line and the copper tubing, a choke 
orifice is placed which is ordinarily made by a No. 52 
drill. Even with this small orifice, approximately 15 
gals. of oil per hour pass through the filter. Until the 
filter bag becomes badly clogged through long service, 
the pressure drop across the filter is about one lb. That 
is, the back pressure set up by the filter bag is one lb. 
The filter bag mentioned above is made up with the nap 
inside where it is particularly effective in removing par- 
ticles of dirt, carbon or chips before they lodge in the 
fabric. Microscopic examinations of films of filtered 
oil show practically no presence of solid foreign matter 
where unfiltered oil after a relatively short run will con- 
tain from 4 to 6 per cent by volume of solids. Installa- 
tion of the filter permits using the crankcase oil several 
times as long as it can be used unfiltered. 





AC oil filter, showing 
sealed enclosure which 
is replaced entirely 
when filter is ex- 
hausted. Cut-away por- 
tion shows tubular 
channels which are 
stitched into canton 
flannel filter bag and 
sereen enclosure 





As illustrated in the accompanying photograph, the 
filter body is shaped cylindrically and is attached to the 
dash usually by the clamp brackets which are included. 
Two sizes of filter are in production at present. The 
larger is 4 in. in diameter and has a filter bag area of 
600 sq. in. while the smaller is 314 in. in diameter with 
about three quarters of the filtering area of the larger 
size. 

Before assembly, the filtering element is a long rec- 
tangular closed bag with a metallic connection sewn and 
clamped into the upper corner of the inner end as the 
bag is rolled up on itself. Seven horizontal channels 
are formed by parallel seams in the bag. These stop 
somewhat short of the inner end of the bag so that a 
heater or manifold is formed below the metallic intake 
connection. The bag is enclosed in a light sheet metal 
frame work which includes a complete cylinder of fine 
mesh wire screen. In turn this unit is enclosed within 
a metal can which is fully sealed with outlets at the top 
for connection with a die cast check and by-pass as- 
sembly. The filter bag assembly with its screen en- 
closure is somewhat smaller in diameter than the inside 
of the can so as to allow space for the filtered oil to 
move up and out at the top. 


This sealed can construction was adopted after ex- 
periment with the usual flanged type of enclosure in 
which the valve and connection assembly at the top was 
incorporated in a die cast cover. However, the type 
adopted is cheaper to manufacture, cleaner to handle 
for replacement purposes and eliminates the flanged 
joint of rather large diameter with its screws and pos- 
sibility of leakage. With this type, three small cap 
screws are removed at the top, the clamp bracket screws 
are backed off and the entire can is removed to be re- 
placed by a new unit. 


Oil from the engine line is delivered at the connection 
at the right at the top and passes down into the interior 
of the filter bag. Filtered oil returns to the top and 
passes back to the crankcase through the connection at 
the right. When the filter is put into service originally, 
the filtering action occurs in the convolutions near the 
center. These are opened up by the oil pressure into 
semi-tubular shape. As the smaller convolutions be- 
come congested they tend to straighten out and enlarge 
and permit free flow to the larger diameter convolu- 
tions. It should be understood that the filter bag is 
packed loosely within the screen enclosure. 


In case the oil delivery is greater than the filter can 
handle or its capacity is reduced due to long service, 
excess oil passes through a spring actuated by a pass 
valve in the die cast assembly. Normally, the spring 
pressure keeps this valve closed and causes all incoming 
oil to flow through the filter but excessive pressure opens 
the valve and delivers the excess volume directly to the 
outlet line. A gravity ball check valve in the outlet line 
prevents any possibility of reversing the direction of flow 
through the filter bag. A small test valve in the die 
cast assembly allows the flow of oil. 
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Parts Profits Good 


GROUP of 12 representative parts manufacturers 

who sell. only original equipment to car builders 
have reported to the Motor & Accessory Manufacturers 
Association a gain of 45 per cent in net profits for the 
first half of 1926 over the first half of 1925. This aver- 
age gain is greater than the average for the group of 
part makers selling both to manufacturers and to the 
trade, the group selling accessories to manufacturers 
and to the trade, the group selling parts to the trade only 
or the group selling service equipment to the trade. 

Definite gains were recorded in every division, accord- 
ing to the figures shown in the latest M.A.M.A. Business 
Bulletin, but the increase marked up by the group sell- 
ing only parts for original equipment leads the rest by a 
good margin. 

This would indicate that the original equipment 
market is becoming more rather than less attractive from 
the standpoint of the parts manufacturer. Contrary to 
some general assumptions, original equipment can and 
is being sold at a good profit by many parts companies. 
Only two out of the twelve companies in the “original 
equipment only” group reporting showed a smaller net 
for the first six months this year than for the same 
period in 1925. 


While the number of companies covered by the report 
probably is not large enough to warrant reliance upon 
the quantitative accuracy of the figures in relation to the 
whole industry, the reports are representative enough 
to indicate clearly a general trend which is distinctly 
favorable to manufacturers of parts for original equip- 
ment. 


May Know Too Much 


T is the general practice of concerns seeking a man 
for a responsible position in their organization to 

make experience in their particular fieid a prerequisite 
to consideration of any prospect. This is a quite natural 
tendency but is it justified in every case? 

As business is conducted today ideas are the forerun- 
ners of progress. The most successful management is 
not the one which best continues the practices of yester- 
day but that one which most clearly anticipates the needs 
and problems of tomorrow. Mental inertia constitutes 
the greatest obstacle to human progress and the longer 
a person is steeped in the customs and practices of an 
industry the greater usually becomes his reluctance to 
consider changes. But they must be made if the indus- 
try is to progress. 

A person of intelligence with, possibly, a general 
knowledge only of the problems of a particular business 
often can obtain a much clearer picture of what may be 
wrong and suggest practical remedies which, because of 


their unconventionality, might never be thought of by 
a person with an intimate knowledge of the problem. 


The success of many consulting engineers, particularly 
in production problems, is based largely upon the fact 
that they are not inhibited in their recommendations by 
custom and precedent. A classical example within our 
industry is given by Mr. Ford. He has said that when- 
ever there arises a problem to solve his first requirement 
in seeking a man to solve it is that he should know noth- 
ing about the subject. His ventures have been sufficiently 
successful to warrant, at least, careful reconsideration 
of the question of whether experience always is neces- 
sary in applicants. 


Civilian Planes to the Front 


T is pleasing to note that civilian flyers and com- 

mercial aviation in general are scheduled to have so 
important a part in the coming National Air Races which 
will be held in Philadelphia, Sept. 4-10, following the 
Aeronautical Meeting of the S.A.E. in the same city, 
Sept. 2-3. 

Civilian planes are to be kept on a separate field dur- 
ing the air meet this year, so that the public will be able 
to inspect them without difficulty and without the re- 
strictions which seem necessarily to surround military 
planes. The automobile grew in popularity as the aver- 
age man became familiar with it, ceased to be afraid of 
it, and understood it. The average man attending the 
National Air Races this year should have a far better 
chance than ever before to stand around and look at 
civilian airplanes in an informal way. 

The effort of those running the races to provide better 
facilities and greater encouragement for the civilian 
flyers is to be commended. 


Instrument Boards 


IMPLIFICATION combined with increased beauty 

characterizes most of the instrument boards on the 
1927 models which now are coming through. In many 
cases the instrument boards have been almost completely 
redesigned and numerous improvements have been made 
in this feature of design, particularly from the stand- 
point of appeal to the eye, although mechanical advances 
are not wanting. 


Compared with some of the instrument boards of years 
ago, today’s design leads in efficiency and attractiveness. 
Some of the old timers, particularly on certain foreign 
cars, looked like the engine control room of ocean liner. 
The trend has been toward greater simplicity for several 
years and another definite step in advance is registered 
in the 1927 instrument boards. 
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Retail Sales Continue Firm, 
Farm Districts Enter Market 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 5 





Sales of new cars and trucks, while showing 


the normal midsummer recession, are still well above the same period a 
year ago in the majority of lines. One or two of the important producers 
that had a rather unsatisfactory first half-year, as compared with the first 
six months of 1925, are showing good gains in the current market. All fac- 
tors considered, the season is probably the best that the manufacturers 


have ever experienced. 

Excellent agricultural and industrial 
conditions are proving the most potent 
source of the continued demand for new 
vehicles. In the Kansas City territory, 
for instance, the great wheat crop 
coupled with higher prices has radically 
changed the outlook for late fall and 
summer business in automotive lines. The 
money from the crops is already flowing 
into banks and trade channels, and auto- 
mobiles and trucks are perhaps gaining 
more than other lines from the unusual 
prosperity. 

Sales throughout the south are in good 
volume, despite such unfavorable de- 
velopments as the bank failures’ in 
Georgia and the depressed state of the 
textile industry in the Carolinas. Here 
again it is the farmer’s wealth that has 
turned the scales. 

Manufacturing costs are still on the 
downward trend, while prices on all the 
new models so far announced have been 
unchanged or slightly advanced. The 
improvements, while meaning much in 
the way of appearance and smoothness 
and efficiency of operation, have not been 
radical enough to be very costly to the 
producers. 

(Continued on page 236) 





Auburn Earns $560,848 


in First Half of Year 
AUBURN, IND., Aug. 4—Auburn Au- 
tomobile Co. reports net profit of $560,- 
848 after charges and Federal taxes, for 
the first six months of the year, equiva- 
lent to $8.30 a share (par $25) earned on 
67,572 shares of stock. This compares 
with $349,337 or $5.82 a share on 60,000 
shares outstanding in first half of 1925. 
For the June quarter, net profit was 
$287,848, comparing with $273,000 in the 
March quarter and with $311,337 in the 
June quarter of 1925. 





G. M. C. Not Buying at Wembley 

NEW YORK, Aug. 3—Published re- 
ports that General Motors Corp. had 
purchased British exposition buildings 
at Wembley, England, for manufacturing 
purposes were denied here today by offi- 
cials of General Motors Export Co. 


- y e 
Mid-West Sales High, 
More Cars on Hand 

CHICAGO, Aug. 2—Wholesale sales 
of new cars in middle west territory were 
16.7 per cent higher in the first six 
months of the year, and their value was 
12.4 per cent higher, according to reports 
to the Federal Reserve Bank. Sales by 
retail dealers were 4.9 per cent more 
and their value 8 per cent higher. 
Monthly average new cars on hand was 
46.7 per cent larger and value 380 per 
cent more. 

Used car sales in the first half year 
were 8.3 per cent more than in the 1925 
half. 'The monthly average of used 
car stocks on hand was 23.6 per cent 
above 1925 and their monthly average 
value was 15.9 per cent more. 

June retail sales were 20 per cent 
lower than May and the number of new 
cars on hand was 18.9 per cent lower. 
Used cars sold in June were 9 per cent 
lower than May and the number on hand 
was 8.4 per cent lower. New cars on 
hand July 1 were 55.9 per cent more than 
in July, 1925, and used car stocks were 
49.8 per cent higher. 





Timken Bearing Earnings 
Gain $1,000,000 in Half 

CANTON, Aug. 2—Earnings of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. for the first 
six months of the present year were 
$4,903,490, the largest in the history of 
the company and a gain of almost $1,- 
000,000 over the same period last year, 
when earnings were $3,983,243. 

Timken is just starting the erection of 
its new $500,000 plant adjacent to the 
present factories and will engage in the 
manufacture of motor road machinery, 
locomotive, and other bearings. 

The capital stock of Timken Bearing 
has been placed on a $4 annual basis 
declaration, with quarterly dividend of 
$1 and an extra dividend of 25 cents. 
Both the regular and extra dividends will 
be payable Sept. 4 to stock of record 
Aug. 19. Previously the company paid 
$3 annually, with extra quarterly dis- 
bursements of 25 cents. 
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FIRST HALF OUTPUT 
2,450,949 VEHICLES 
NEW YORK, Aug. 3—Complete 
figures on June production, with the 
addition of Canadian car and truck 
output issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, show that the | 
| total output for the United States 
| and Canada was 405,326, of which 
| 358,537 were cars and 46,789 trucks. 
Canadian figures were 18,995 cars 
and 2756 trucks, or a total of 21,751. 

June output, therefore, was 
slightly above June of last year, 
when 404,660 vehicles were turned 
| out in the United States and 
| Canada. 

Production of cars and trucks in 
the United States and Canada for 
the first six months in 1926 is thus 
brought to 2,450,949 vehicles, or 
12 per cent greater than in the 
same period a year ago, when 

| 2,186,053 vehicles were produced. 











Swiss Company Organized 
to Build $2500-$3500 Car 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 4—The con- 
struction of a new six-cylinder passenger 
car in Switzerland is reported to the 
Automotive Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The new company 
is known as “Neue Automobil Aktien- 
Gesellschaft Martini,” located at St. 
Blaise, Canton of Neuchatel. Produc- 
tion is to begin at once, the Department 
is informed, prices ranging from $2510 
for chassis up to $3475 for completed 
car. Financial status of the company 
is not revealed in the dispatch. 


Spicer Profit $1,041,550 

NEW YORK, Aug. 4—Spicer Mfg. Co. 
reports profits of $1,041,550 after de- 
preciation and interest but before Fed- 
eral taxes, for the first six months of the 
year. Earnings per share were $2.93. 
Earnings in the first six months of 1925 
were $966,169 or $2.69 a share. Profits in 
the first two quarters were practically 
identical, $520,579 being earned in the 
first, and $520,971 in the second. 








Cadillac Names Erwin 
DETROIT, Aug. 5—David R. Erwin 
has been appointed assistant director of 
advertising of Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Before joining Cadillac he was connected 
with the advertising department of Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. 


R. P. Bishop Dies 
DETROIT, Aug. 2—R. P. Bishop, Hup- 
mobile sales manager for Australia and 
New Zealand, died suddenly last week 
on shipboard enroute from Australia to 
New Zealand. 
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Six Months’ Exports 
Gain 9.4% on 1925 


Bus and Truck Shipments Show 
Far Greater Increase Than 
Passenger Cars 





WASHINGTON, Aug. 5—Automotive 
products exported from the United States 
during the first six months of 1926 had a 
total valuation of $182,066,573, a gain 
of 9.4 per cent over the first half of the 
peak year 1925 which were valued at 
$166,457,821, according to revised figures 
by the Automotive Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“It is interesting to note,” says a 
statement issued by the division com- 
menting on the statistics, “that truck 
and bus exports from both the United 
States and Canada showed much greater 
gains than did those of passenger cars.” 

During the first six months of the cur- 
rent year 126,426 passenger cars were 
exported from this country as compared 
with 118,170 during the same period of 
last year, a gain of 7 per cent. Canadian 
shipments, on the other hand, declined, 
there being 28,439 passenger’ cars 
shipped during the first six months of 
1925 and almost 4 per cent less this half 
year when 27,346 were exported. 

A 50 per cent gain is noted in ship- 
ments of trucks and buses from the 
United States, for the periods under re- 
view; 23,294 and 35,053 were exported 
during the first half-years of 1925 and 
1926, respectively, the greatest increase 
being in those valued under $800. 
Canadian trucks and buses numbering 
11,345 were shipped overseas from 
January. to June, inclusive, this year, or 
58.2 per cent more than the same period 
of the year preceding. 

A total of 19,934 passenger cars, 
trucks, and buses were exported from 
the United States during June, 1926, or 
30 per cent less than 28,482 exported 
during May. This decline is described 
as consistent with the seasonal slack- 
ness expected during this month and 
also naturally follows a lowering in pro- 
duction. 


Du Pont Company Makes 


New Type Deck Covering 
NEW YORK, Aug. 4—A new type of 
deck covering for closed cars is now in 
production in the Fairfield rubber plant 
of the E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
which will be marketed under the trade 
name of DuPont Everbright Pontop. 

The product is being manufactured to 
meet the demand for more moderately 
priced rubber top material which will 
have a greater permanency of finish than 
the coverings of this type previously 
offered. The company will continue to 
manufacture its Pyroxylin deck cover- 
ings. 

Before offering Everbright Pontop the 
duPont company subjected the material 
to severe tests in various parts of the 
country. These included tests in Florida, 
where the covering was exposed to the 


tropical sun for a continuous period of 
nine months, at the end of which time 
it was said to be virtually as lustrous as 
at the beginning. 

One of the chief virtues of the new 
material is the ease with which it can 
be worked under all climatic conditions. 
It will not crack in cold weather and 
being of a vulcanized rubber composition 
is unaffected by temperature or moisture. 

Shipments have already been made to 
some of the car manufacturers. 


Rubber to Determine 
Philippine Future 


NEW YORK, Aug. 3—Results of his 
investigation into the possibilities for 
rubber production in the Philippine Is- 
lands were related by Harvey Firestone, 
Jr., to President Coolidge in a conference 
this week. The report in the main fol- 
lowed similar lines to the one given by 
Mr. Firestone on his recent return from 
the Islands. 

Under the British monopoly American 
owners were gouged to the extent of 
$136,000,000 in the past year, he said. 
To overcome this American tire manu- 
facturers were preparing to invest large 
amounts in rubber growing in the Philip- 
pines providing favorable legislation is 
adopted. In 15 years, he said, the Ameri- 
can industry could become independent of 
the British monopoly through Philippine 
development. 

The island of Mindanao alone has 25,- 
000,000 acres suitable for rubber grow- 
ing, Mr. Firestone said, less than 10 per 
cent of which would take care of the rub- 
ber requirements of the United States in 
normal times. 

Political quarters express the belief 
that the President is preparing to sub- 
mit a policy with regard to the Philip- 
pines to Congress next winter in which 
their importance for growing rubber will 
be emphasized. 


Farmers’ Dollar Low 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 5—The farmer 
as one of the automobile industry’s most 
potential class of customers is not al- 
together at the present time in an en- 
viable position, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announces. Figures just 
compiled show that the farmers’ dollar 
in July reached the lowest purchasing 
point since December, 1924. Based on 
an index figure of 100 for June, 1914, 
the present dollar is worth 87 cents. 
Comparing this July with July of 1925 
the general level of farm prices is 14 
points less than a year ago. 


Victor Adds 7 Directors 

ST. LOUIS, Aug. 2—Seven new di- 
rectors have been added to the board of 
directors of Victor Motors, Inc., pro- 
ducers of commercial vehicles. They are, 
H. C. Barker, H. F. Buder, C. E. Dapron, 
J. P. Fendler, Judge P. A. Gayer, Henry 
Herchert and Frank Leibinger, general 
contractor. 

Guy Wilson, president, stated that the 
new directors enlarge the financial re- 
sources of the company. 
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Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co., second largest bank in 
America. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 5—The influences 
of more seasonable weather and of 
active crop marketing were the out- 
standing factors in business last week. 
Both trade and industry exhibited an 
upward trend. Conditions in iron and 
steel are exceptionally favorable, and 
a more cheerful sentiment has become 
visible in the textile industry. Stock 
prices continued to advance vigorously 
last week, while commodity prices de- 
clined to a new low level for the year. 

Sales of two leading mail-order 
houses last. month were larger by 17 
and 10% per cent, respectively, than in 
July, 1925. For the first seven months 
of the year the respective gains over 
last year were 8 and 15 per cent. 


CAR LOADINGS 

Car loadings reached the highest 
level of the year to date in the week 
ended July 17, numbering 1,083,626, as 
against 900,997 in the preceding week 
and 1,012,854 in the corresponding 
period last year. Early reports of rail- 
way earnings for June indicate that 
net operating income w#s about 15 per 
cent larger than a year earlier. 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits to individual accounts 
reported to the Federal Reserve Board 
for the week ended July 28 were 10.8 
per cent below the total for the pre- 
ceding week but 6.8 per cent above 
that for the corresponding period last 
year. 


FISHER’S INDEX 

Fisher’s index of wholesale com- 
modity prices stood at 148 last week, 
the lowest of the year to date. A week 
earlier the index was 149, ond four 
weeks earlier it was 150.2 ‘The stcck 
price index for last week stood at the 
year’s highest, 157.2, which compares 
with 155.5 a week earlier, 155 in the 
first week of February and the year’s 
low of 121.1 at the middle of April. 


FEDERAL RESERVE STATEMENT 

sills and securities held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks increased $4,190,000 
during the week ended July 28. Note 
circulation declined $9,600,000 while de- 
posits rose $7,000,000 and reserves $9,- 
900,000. The reserve ratio rose from 
76.0 to 76.3 per cent. 

During the same period, loans of re- 
porting member banks declined $7,000,- 
000, investments $12,000,000, and net 
demand deposits $75,000,000, while bor- 
rowings from the Federal Reserve 
3anks increased $15,000,000. Loans to 
brokers and dealers in securities by 
member banks in New York City de- 
clined $18,900,000. 

.Call money continued at 4 per cent 
last week until Friday, when it ad- 
vanced to 5 per cent. The time money 
market was slightly firmer, but rates 
continued at 44% to 4% per cent. Com- 
mercial paper rates were 4 to 4% ver 
cent as against 4 to 4% per cent a 
week earlier. 
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Rubber Restriction 
Off for Ninety Days 


Maintenance of High Price 
During Quarter Postpones 
Threatened Curtailment 





NEW YORK, Aug. 2—Restriction of 
crude rubber exports from British con- 
trolled sources in Ceylon and Malaya, as 
prescribed under the terms of the Steven- 
son plan, has been definitely obviated by 
the attainment of the 2ld. minimum 
average for the quarter just ended, ac- 
cording to official statements accredited 
to the British Colonial office in dispatches 
received here. 

Maintenance of prices on spot crude 
during the closing days of the period was 
due to heavier buying for American con- 
sumption. An immediate downward 
movement in futures followed this de- 
velopment, since imposition of the re- 
striction would have resulted in an up- 
ward trend and speculative interests 
were quick to liquidate when possibilities 
of the threatened 20 per cent restriction 
disappeared. 

That application of the restriction 
would have resulted in a critical situa- 
tion in the tire industry was apparent 
from the grave concern evidenced by offi- 
cial Washington. The immediate result 
generally feared was a repetition of the 
buyers’ strike. Tire manufacturers are 
said to be still suffering from slow retail 
sales resulting from the recent rubber 
economy program, despite subsequent 
price cuts. 

The presence in this city of E. G. Holt, 
chief of the Rubber Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the frequent 
conferences he held with tire and rubber 
manufacturers, has been taken as evi- 
dence of the seriousness with which the 
Stevenson restriction hazard has been 
viewed and will continue to be viewed 
until all danger of its application is 
passed. The present favorable situation 
is only temporary, in view of the prob- 
able recurrence of a similar crisis every 
90 days so long as the Stevenson plan is 
in effect. 


Paid Price to Offset 


Restriction, Firestone 


AKRON, Aug. 2—Commenting on the 
failure of the proposed new rubber re- 
striction policy to go into effect Aug. 1, 
President Harvey S. Firestone, of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., said: 

“Activities of American tire manufac- 
turers have prevented the British from 
applying their new 20 per cent rubber 
restriction program, announced April 26, 
setting the minimum price of rubber at 
42 cents, as compared to the minimum 
price set in November, 1922, of 25 cents 
a pound, or 17 cents a pound higher. 

“If this restriction had been carried 
into effect it would have meant an ad- 
ditional fixed charge against American 
motorists of approximately $136,000,000 
a year. 

“Soon after this policy was announced, 





setting the minimum price at 42 cents, 
rubber dropped to this figure, and during 
the entire month of July sold around 42 
cents. The last sale at 3 p.m. was the 
official sale and the price for the day. 

“American manufacturers were active, 
and bought rubber at prices necessary 
to prevent this 20 per cent restriction 
for the next six months period. 

“The last sale was made at 20% 
pence, or 40% cents. If this sale had 
been made under 20 pence, or around 39 
cents, the 20 per cent restriction pro- 
gram would have been effective during 
August, September and October. Im- 
mediately after this sale was made, the 
New York market dropped two cents for 
August delivery. 

“We will have 100 per cent releases 
during the coming quarter, but what the 
next move by the British will be is 
problematical.” 


Mail Order Houses 


Influence Tire Cut 


AKRON, Ohio, Aug. 1—In a signed 
statement in Seiberling News for Seiber- 
ling dealers, F. A. Seiberling, president 
of the Seiberling Rubber Co., gives two 
reasons for the recent substantial re- 
duction in tire prices. 

In the first place, he states, the recent 
lower price of crude rubber has enabled 
numerous small tire factories that had 
been idle or doing little for a year or 
more to again enter the field with a 
product manufactured from cheap rub- 
ber and make a strong bid for some of 
the business of the larger manufac- 
turers who because of the volume of 
their operations are still working up rub- 
ber bought at higher prices. The larger 
manufacturers, he says, decided to ef- 
fectively forestall this competition by 
impressive price reductions. 

In the second place, Mr. Seiberling at- 
tributes to the mail order houses some 
influence toward the price reductions. He 
states that several of the larger manu- 
facturers are selling tires to large mail 
order houses who in turns are offering 
them to the public at prices practically 
as low as the dealers were able to buy 
from the manufacturer. “Dealer pres- 
sure dictated to these manufacturers that 
some action was_ imperative,” Mr. 
Seiberling says in further explanation of 
the price reductions. 





St. Louis Chevrolet at Peak 


ST. LOUIS, Aug. 2—The St. Louis 
Chevrolet plant is playing a big part in 
the increased production of that com- 
pany. With three assembly lines run- 
ning the total daily production here is 
around 800 cars. Loading and unloading 
facilities has prevented the local plant 
from breaking all its own records to an 
even greater extent than it has. 

In June the Chevrolet factories built 
77,241 cars and trucks of which 16,789 
were built in St. Louis. 

During the first six months of this 
year, 384,573 Chevrolets were built, 80,- 
327 being built in St. Louis. 
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Stutz and Bugatti 
Enter Sales Pact 


Will Represent Each Other’s 
Line in France and U. S. 
Respectively 





PARIS, July 24 (by mail)—Bugatti 
cars are to be marketed in the United 
States by the Stutz Motor Car Co. of 
America, and Stutz cars will be sold in 
France by the Bugatti company, accord- 
ing to a statement made by F. kK, 
Moscovics, at present in this city. 
Bugatti, whose works are at Molsheim, 
near Strasbourg, specializes in a straight- 
eight 122 in. sporting type chassis sold 
in France at $2000. A pure racing type 
car, similar to the normal model in ex- 
ternal appearance but having a built-up 
roller bearing crankshaft is also mar- 
keted. A very costly straight-eight with 
a piston displacement of 898 cu. in. is also 
being prepared, but is not yet on the 
market. 

To assist sales in the United States, 
Ettore Bugatti states that he will race 
extensively on American tracks next 
year, opening his campaign with six cars, 
handled by American drivers, in the 
Indianapolis race. 

The first Stutz chassis to be seen in 
France is now at the Weymann body 
works, being fitted with a special low- 
built fabric leather body. 





Miller Sales Increase 
15 Per Cent in First Half 


AKRON, Aug. 2—While the Miller 
Rubber Co. does not make a practice of 
issuing semi-annual statements, William 
F. Pfeiffer, vice-president and general 
manager of the company, says sales in 
dollars and cents for the first six months 
of this year were from 10 to 15 per 
cent in excess of gross volume for the 
first half of 1925. 

A substantial increase was made in 
production and sale of balloon tires, pas- 
senger car cords, and heavy duty bus 
and truck tires, Mr. Pfeiffer said. Mil- 
ler factories are working at capacity, 
with three eight-hour shifts employed. 
Factory and marketing operations are 
constantly improving. The recent price 
reduction, bringing tire prices close to 
the low point of 1925, has greatly in- 
creased business, and should allay any 
disturbance in the minds of users about 
prices. 


Highway Sells Hoist 


EDGERTON, WIS., Aug. 2— The 
Highway Associate Companies here have 
sold their Highway mechanical hoist to 
the Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co., 
Detroit. This action has been taken to 
permit of concentration of manufactur- 
ing facilities upon the Highway trailer 
line and to make room for the new line 
of Highway power lift-quick detachable 
semi-trailers, a development in semi- 
trailer design and operation which will 
soon be announced. 
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Canada Sales Belie 
Early Tariff Fears 


Records Best Six Months With 
Lower Duties Effective— 
No Change Expected 


OTTAWA, Aug. 2—Not only have the 
Canadian Government changes during 
recent weeks not affected the Cana- 
Canadian automotive tariff situation, but 
the new tariff situation, as created by the 
Liberal Government last April in the 
form of sweeping reductions in the 
Canadian duty on imported automobiles, 
has not had a deterrent effect upon the 
automobile industry in Canada. 

With the upset of the Liberal Govern- 
ment by the Conservatives and the dis- 
solution of the Canadian Parliament with 
the Protectionist Conservatives holding 
the Government reins, the Dominion is 
once more in the throes of Federal elec- 
tions, the polling date being set for Sept. 
14. In all the declarations of policy and 
general election talk, the Conservatives 
have not asserted that it is their inten- 
tion to raise the tariff on imported auto- 
mobiles back to its former level. 

They do say that the Liberals prac- 
tically raised the duty, after the budget 
reduction last April, by eliminating the 
excise tax of 5 per cent on Canadian- 
made cars. The duty on United States 
cars valued under $1200 in the United 
States had been cut from 35 to 20 per 
cent, while those selling retail for more 
than $1200 in the States had enjoyed a 
duty cut from 35 to 27% per cent, the 
excise tax being 5 per cent more. With 
the removal of the excise tax on Cana- 
dian cars, the Conservatives intimate 
that there is no need for any more 
changes in that direction. 


All Plants Operating 

Despite promises last spring that some 
Canadian automobile factories would 
have to close down because of reduced 
protection, no Canadian plant has closed 
its doors. J. H. Beaton, general sales 
manager of General Motors of Canada, 
Ltd., has announced that the actual num- 
ber of cars manufactured and sold in 
the domestic market, and not including 
any exports to other countries, from 
January to June inclusive, has exceeded 
by 3459 the total of the previous best 
entire year. At June 30 this year, there 
were 900 less cars in the hands of G.M.C. 
dealers in Canada than a year ago, he 
said, and 749 more unfilled consumer 


’ orders on dealers’ books than at the end 


of June, 1925. The new factory wing 
at Oshawa is costing $300,000. 

The total number of cars manufac- 
tured by General Motors at Oshawa for 
both domestic and export trade during 
the first six months of 1926 was in ex- 
cess of 35,000. 

Dodge Brothers (Canada), Limited, 
Toronto, have also issued a statement 
Which tells a tale of prosperity. It reads 
in part: “Shipments of passenger and 
commercial cars from the Toronto fac- 
tory of Dodge Brothers (Canada), Ltd., 


for the first five months of this year 
show an increase of 63 per cent over the 
same period of last year and exceed by 
14 per cent shipments for the entire year 
of 1925.” 

Willys-Overland, Ltd., has made excel- 
lent headway with the introduction of 
new Willys-Knight and Overland models 
since winter, these including the new 
Whippet model. Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has also been exceptionally 
busy with the various new Ford models 
and there is no complaint regarding the 
new tariff situation and little apparent 
worry regarding possible changes in the 
situation should the Conservatives re- 
gain office in the general elections next 
September. 


Six Months’ Output 
Sets Canadian Mark 


OTTAWA, Aug. 2—Following the 
record output of May, Canada’s produc- 
tion of automobiles dropped slightly to 
21,751 units in June, 1926, according to 
official Government announcement at 
Ottawa on July 30. The June output in 
Canada included 6610 open passenger 
cars, 11,175 closed models, 2586 trucks, 
1354 chassis and 26 buses or taxicabs. 
The figure for June, 21,751, compares 
with 24,934 in May, 21,502 in April, 1926, 
and with 15,420 in June of last year. 

During the month of June, 1926, the 
Canadian production of closed models 
dropped slightly in number to 11,175, 
from 12,327 in May, but was almost 
double the output of 5653 closed models 
in June, 1925. Open car models at 6610 
in June, 1926, were 25 per cent below 
the 8768 open cars produced in the pre- 
ceding month and slightly below the 
6985 open models reported for June one 
year ago. Truck production in June, 
1926, showed a drop of 15 per cent from 
May but was considerably ahead of the 
output of 1706 in the corresponding 
month of last year. 

For the first six months of 1926, Cana- 
dian production totaled 124,878, while 
16,604 automobiles were imported into 
the Dominion, motor car imports for 
June amounting to 4904. Motor exports 
from Canada during the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1926, totaled 38,833, there- 
fore the apparent consumption of motor 
cars in Canada for the first half of 1926 
amounted to 102,649 cars, trucks and 
chassis, as compared with 65,255 during 
the first six months of 1925. 


Standard Adds 1-Ton Truck 

DETROIT, July 31—The Standard 
Motor Truck Co., has added a new one- 
ton six-cylinder truck, known as_ the 
Fisher Junior Express, to its line as a 
companion model to the Fisher Fast 
Freight, 144-ton chassis. The new truck 
is powered with a Continental six-cylin- 
der motor, spiral bevel gear type rear 
axle and is equipped with balloon type 
truck tires. 

A feature of this model is that it will 
take a body nine feet in length without 
overhanging, there being 108 inches of 
frame back of the driver’s seat. The car 
is capable of 30 miles an hour. 
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New Hudson Models 
Priced $1195-$1595 


Coach Now All-Steel Type— 
Line Enhanced by Nickel 
Trim and Sloping Lines 


DETROIT, Aug. 2—By the adoption 
of colorful bodies, finished in a special 
lacquer, smoother body lines’ with 
rounded corners, and extensive nickel 
trim, the three body models forming the 
new Hudson line show a marked and 
striking improvement in general appear- 
ance. Coincident with the announcement 
of the new models, prices have been in- 
creased $100 on both the coach and 
brougham with the 7-passenger sedan 
listing $45 higher. The current prices 
on these cars f.o.b. factory Detroit are: 
coach $1195; brougham $1495, and sedan 
$1595. In line with these increased 
prices, several accessories including au- 
tomatic windshield cleaner, Moto-Meter 
and stop light are offered. 

The coach is all-steel. Both the 
brougham and sedan models are of com- 
posite construction and employ alumi- 
num panels over a selected ash frame 
as formerly. More structural changes 
have been made on the brougham than 
the sedan and chief among these have 
been the widening of the rear of the 
body to provide additional comfort for 
those occupying the rear seats, and the 
forming of the rear upper panels of alu- 
minum replacing the previous fabric- 
covered section. 

All three cars now have the radiator 
shell nickel-plated with the front and 
rear rims of the headlights nickeled to 
match. Cowl lights to correspond with 
the larger lights are employed on both 
4-door bodies. As on previous models, 
the horizontal radiator shutters control 
led from the instrument panel are re- 
tained. Large size Moto-Meters are 
standard equipment on all models while 
black enameled trunk racks are supplied 
on both the brougham and coach. 


Extensive Striping Used 


Slight changes have been made in the 
layout of the instrument board. A new 
steering wheel having the spokes and 
rim formed of walnut is now standard. 
The interior hardware is of improved 
design and one of the special features 
is a ring type combination door-pull and 
door latch handle. 

Striping in contrasting colors is used 
extensively on all three models. On both 
4-door cars a two-tone effect having the 
darker shade above the beading is em- 
ployed, while the coach employs a single 
tone finish having the upper structure 
lacquered in the same color as the re- 
mainder of the body. 

By redesigning the intake manifold 
to provide increased turbulence and 
changes in the carburetor to make for 
better atomization, the fuel economy has 
been increased by at least two miles per 
gallon. A new type of vacuum tank 
having a special sump for sediment is 
provided. 
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Ford Now Building 
3-Engined Planes 


Shows Small Monoplane but 
Makes No Comment on 
Production Plans 





DETROIT, Aug. 2—Ford will build 
only three-engined planes in future to 
take the place of the single Liberty en- 
gined planes manufactured the last 18 
months. 

The new planes have the same general 
design as the single-engined planes being 
cantilever monoplane of all metal con- 
struction. They have, however, a larger 
wingspread and greater chord. 

Three Wright “whirlwind” engines air- 
cooled of 200 hp. each are used. These 
engines are mounted one in the nose of 
the fuselage ahead of the passenger 
cabin, with a single engine carried below 
the wing on either side of the fuselage. 
The planes are capable of lifting 2000 
lb. and provisions have been made for the 
carrying of 8 passengers in addition to 
the pilot and mechanic. One of these 
ships has already been tested and others 
are in production. 

A 350 lb. monoplane was shown to 
visitors by Henry Ford personally with 
no comment as to production plans. It 
has a wing spread of 22 ft. and a fusel- 
age of 15 ft. It has a 3-cylinder air- 
cooled motor of French make which is to 
be replaced by a Ford-built 2-cylinder 
engine, reducing ‘the weight to 310 lb. 


Chandler-Cleveland 


Lowers Price Range 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 38—Coincident 
with the introduction of its 1927 line, 
the Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corp. an- 
nounces price reductions ranging from 
$15 to $360 on its three lines of cars. 
The new price schedule follows: 





Price 
Big Six Series Red. 
Sport touring, 5-pass. ......... $1545 $60 
dicuiel die se eer 1645 60 
Roadster, (rumble seat) ...... 1695 60 
BGT, <THE. oes cdwsiendserwwos 1795 260 
20th Century sedan, 5-pass..... 1495 155 
Metropolitan sedan, 5-pass..... 1595 360 
[SPEDE -CHPORE:. oostccacscee ss 1675 
Special Six Series 
OUTING, G=BABB. é66..s000 scesee 1145 5 
Sport touring, 5-pass. ......... 1295 45 
SSOMDE) DMBE.. 65k sov ei esos 1195 65 
DeLuxe coupe, 2-pass. ........ 1285 5 
BE: SeMRRR. <- 655 bsuwsbsweaees 1295 95 
Standard Six Series 
TOUPINE, BS=PABB.  .<.6000:0:08 00008 945 35 
DeLuxe touring, 5-pass. ...... 1005 15 
SOUNDS; SPARS. csescececdeescns 1035 35 
DeLuxe coupe, 2-pass. ........ 1125 45 
BRORR, DHBORG, ...cccikccsnuinceedun 995 130 
DeLuxe sedan, 5-pass. ........ 1095 140 


Sport roadster, (rumble seat).. 1135 


In addition to numerous other im- 
provements in chassis and bodies, all of 
the 1927 models have mechanical, ex- 
ternal four-wheel brakes, air cleaners, oil 
filters and thermostats. 





BALLOONS SUPREME 
IN TIRE MARKET 
AKRON, Aug. 2—As result of an 
| analysis of the tire market gen- 
erally, Miller Rubber Co. points out 
that manufacture of fabric tires in 
the future may be _ practically 
abandoned; that high pressure tires 
will be used only for heavier serv- 
ice such as heavy truck work, and 
that balloon tires will equip prac- 
tically all passenger cars, and a 
large number of trucks and buses. 

In its survey the company points 
out that production of balloon tires 
in the first six months of the year 
increased 50 per cent over produc- 
tion for the same period in 1925. 
There was a decrease of about 20 
per cent in high pressure tire 
production in this period, and only 
40 per cent as many fabric tires 
were produced. 

Approximately 15,000,000 _ bal- 
loons were produced, with about | 
12,000,000 high pressure tires and 
less than 2,500,000 fabrics. 

Principal demand for high pres- 

| sure tires now is mainly for re- 
placement of tires on older cars, 
and for heavy-duty work on new 
vehicles. Practically all new cars 
are balloon equipped, the company 
points out, as are an increasing 
number of trucks and buses. 














Chevrolet Takes Over 


New England Territory 
BOSTON, Aug. 2—J. C. Chick, sales 
executive for the Chevrolet Motor Co., 
formally took over Saturday the entire 
organization of W. C. Sills., Inc., New 
England distributors for Chevrolet dur- 
ing the past few years. Mr. Chick has 
been in charge of other zones, among 
them recently that at Indianapolis. He 
will supervise the retail stores and serv- 
ice stations at Boston, Portland and 
Providence in addition to the wholesale 
departments covering all New England. 
Factory officials came on Friday and 
completed the details. Working under 
Mr. Chick will be several men from the 
Chevrolet organization. Mr. Sills, while 
retiring from the business, has opened 
an office in the Park Square Building. 








Start Alcohol Manufacture 

NEW YORK, Aug. 2—-Manufacture 
of industrial alcohol at its new plant at 
Deepwater Point, N. J., has been begun 
by the Eastern Alcohol Corp., owned 
jointly by E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
and the Kentucky Alcohol Corp., subsid- 
iary of the National Distillers. The 
plant is the first complete unit of its kind 
to be put into operation since the world 
war. It produces alcohol from molasses 
fermentation. 

Excess beyond the requirements of the 
DuPont company is to be marketed 
through the established merchandising 
channels of the Kentucky Alcohol Corp. 
It is planned to operate the plant at full 
capacity. 
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Akron Tire Output 
Now 125,000 Daily 


Replacement Business at Year’s 
High Point—Sales to Car 
Plants Reduced 


AKRON, Aug. 2—Despite the huge ac- 
cumulation of surplus tires that were 
on hand this spring, officials of several 
Akron rubber companies reported today 
that reserve stocks have been depleted 
to such an extent by the recent heavy 
demand from dealers and consumers all 
over the country that the factories are 
getting behind on orders. Consumer 
sales have been greatly stimulated by the 
July price cuts, and by the warmer 
weather. Original tire equipment busi- 
ness has declined somewhat, owing to the 
tapering off in automobile production, 
but this has been more than offset by 
gains in the retail field. 

Among the “Bigy Five” in the rubber 
industry, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. apparently has led the field in the 
current business recovery. At the Akron 
Goodyear plant, production was increased 
today to more than 40,000 tires daily, 
within striking distance of peak levels 
around 45,000 tires daily. By the end of 
the month it is expected the plant will 
be on a full capacity basis. Orders for 
immediate delivery have been received 
in such volume within the past few days 
that production has been running behind 
shipments. 

Good sized gains in sales and produc- 
tion also are reported by other leading 
rubber companies, including Goodrich, 
Firestone, Miller, General and Seiberling. 
The medium and smaller sized concerns 
are especially busy, with their plants 
operating virtually at capacity. Most of 
them sell their products directly through 
dealers, so they have not felt the effects 
of the seasonal dullness in the motor 
industry. 

Approximately 125,000 tires a day are 
being manufactured in the Akron dis- 
trict, compared with 115,000 early in 
July, 100,000 in June and about 85,000 
in May, which represented the low point 
of operations for the year. 











P.-A. Ventilates Crankcase 


BUFFALO, Aug. 4—Provision is now 
made in the Pierce-Arrow Series 80 for 
crankcase ventilation to guard against 
the harmful effects of oil dilution. A 
flexible tube leads from the air intake 
portion of the carburetor to the cover 
over the valve lifters. Gases and vapors 
in the crankcase are sucked through this 
tube into the engine and pass out 
through the exhaust. 


A. A. A. Shows Large Gain 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2—Membership 
in the American Automobile Association 
has increased at the minimum rate of 
13,000 members a month for the last 
six months, the association reports. 
Nearly all states were included in the 
increases. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 

















F. H. Chapin Named Head 
of National Acme Company 


Following a reorganization of the per- 
sonnel of the National Acme Co., of 
Cleveland, F. H. Chapin becomes presi- 
dent; G. J. Steinbicker, secretary and 
treasurer, and K. H. Crumrine, superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland plant. Other 
officials remain as before, N. W. Foster 
as vice-president and A. W. Hopkins, 
general sales manager. A. W. Henn, for- 
merly president, becomes chairman of 
the board. Mr. Chapin, the new presi- 
dent, was formerly connected with the 
Bourne Fuller Co., Cleveland. 

Under manufacturing changes, the 
company will build its models B and C 
Acme machines at its Windsor, Vt., plant, 
where it has more ample facilities. Model 
A will continue for the present to be 
manufactured in Cleveland, where the 
company will continue its general sales 
offices, and will also carry complete tool 
and repair parts stocks. 

The plant at 131st street and Coit road, 
Cleveland, will continue to make screw 
machine products, standard screws and 
nuts and automatic threading tools. 


Thompson Joins U. S. Tool 

Laurence Thompson has been appointed 
manager of the Cleveland district for the 
United States Electrical Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati. He formerly was Cleveland man- 
ager for Fairbanks-Morse. W. J. Mc- 
Farland has been appointed manager of 
the Detroit district, he formerly being 
associated with the Boyer-Campbell Co., 
Detroit. The United States Electrical 
Tool Co. has installed its own aluminum 
foundry at the Cincinnati plant. 





Winton Heads Heil Branches 


Howard Winton has been appointed 
general branch manager of the Heil Co., 
Milwaukee, and will be in charge of 
the promotion and activities of Heil 
branches and distributors. He is suc- 
ceeded as advertising manager of the 
company by Arthur Nicolaus. C. H. 
Zarse has been named manager of the 
new Boston factory branch. 





Stewart S. Kurtz 


CANTON, Aug. 2—Stewart S. Kurtz, 
for many years a bearing manufacturer 
and well known in automotive manufac- 
turing circles, died suddenly at his home 
here Sunday. He became associated with 
Algernon Gilliam, in the saddlery busi- 
ness in 1884 under the name of the 
Gilliam company. Upon the death of 
Mr. Gilliam in 1887, Mr. Kurtz acquired 
the business of the Gilliam company. He 
Standardized the business and built it up 
to one of the foremost businesses of its 
kind in the country. 

Owing to the.rapid growth of the auto- 
mobile industry, the saddlery hardware 
business declined and the manufacture 
of bearings was engaged in exclusively. 











CADILLAC OFFICERS 
FETE DISTRIBUTORS 


The annual sales convention of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co. was 
attended by 160 members of the 
distributing organization. All of 
the company’s district managers 
| were also present, members of the 
company’s sales development de- 
partment and other officials. 

The three-day session included a 
social get-together and golf tourna- 
ment at the Tam O’Shanter Coun- 
try Club, by the courtesy of L. P. 
Fisher; a day spent at the General 
Motors Proving Ground and busi- 
ness sessions on Thursday. 

The day at the Proving Ground 
included talks by O. T. Kreusser, 
director of the Proving Ground, 
and Ernest W. Seaholm, Cadillac 
chief engineer. 

The business sessions were pre- 
sided over by H. M. Stephens, gen- 
eral sales manager, and talks were 
made by President L. P. Fisher, 
Vice-President Lynn McNaughton, 
Mr. Stephens, Mr. Seaholm, A. U. 
Widman, works manager; H. G. 
Weaver, sales section of General 
Motors Corp.; T. F. McManus, W. 
W. Lewis, assistant general sales 
manager and director of advertis- 
ing, and Jay W. Dunivan, assistant 
general sales manager. 

The convention closed with a 
dinner at the Book Cadillac Hotel 
at which Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp. spoke. 














McCosker Now Distributor 

David McCosker, until recently as- 
sistant to President Stewart MacDonald, 
of the Moon Motor Car Co., has been 
appointed distributor for Moon and 
Diana cars for the 47 counties of north- 
ern California and for Nevada. His 
headquarters will be in San Francisco. 





Herbert Heads Aero Chapter 


Thomas J. Herbert, former assistant 
county prosecutor, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Chapter of the 
National Aeronautic Association to suc- 
ceed Glenn L. Martin, aircraft manufac- 
turer. Other officers elected are Dan R. 
Hanna, Jr., and David S. Ingalls, vice- 
president; Clifford Gildersleeve, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, secretary-trea- 
surer. 





Lease Branch Manager 

B. F. Lease has been appointed man- 
ager of the new Minneapolis branch of 
the Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., which 
will serve the territory included in Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota and 
part of Wisconsin, carrying complete 
stocks of all Republic models. 


Percy Owen Resigns From 
Dodge Brothers Position 


The resignation of Percy Owen as di- 
rector of foreign sales of Dodge Broth- 
ers, Inc., became effective this week. Mr. 
Owen has been connected with the Dodge 
Brothers organization in this capacity 
for about a year, resigning as chief of 
the automotive division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to take up this work. 

No statement has been made by Mr. 
Owen as to his future plans. He is leav- 
ing Detroit for a vacation period in Mon- 
treal following which he may make an 
announcement. His successor at Dodge 
Brothers has not been named. 

Mr. Owen is widely known in the in- 
dustry. He has been connected with it 
prominently from its earliest days, serv- 
ing as ranking sales executive in a num- 
ber of leading companies. He organized 
and was president of the Liberty Motor 
Car Co. before becoming connected with 
the Department of Commerce, a position 
which he filled for several years before 
joining Dodge Brothers. 





Kelly Names Sales Officials 


The Kelly-Springfield Truck & Bus Co. 
has appointed A. L. Alexander as super- 
vistor of sales and Harry LaForge, 
supervisor of branches. Mr. Alexander 
has been in the logging territory and has 
had his headquarters at Seattle, where 
he made an enviable record. Mr. LaForge 
has been supervising the organization of 
the sales department on the West coast. 
He will in his new position receive re- 
ports from the branch salesmen and then 
will report to E. T. Herbig, sales man- 
ager. 





H. H. Springford Returns 


H. H. Springford, vice-president of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., has returned from 
a business trip to England. The fact 
that business conditions were so good in 
spite of the duration and magnitude of 
the coal strike, impressed him very much, 
he said. This and the recent general 
strike had led him to expect a. much 
more discouraging outlook and he was 
agreeably surprised. 





Sides on European Trip 


Fred B. Sides, export manager of the 
Hupp Motor Car Corp., will be among 
the prominent motor car executives who 
will attend the Paris and London motor 
shows, this year. He sails Aug. 14 and 
will visit the extensive Hupmobile dealer 
organization in Europe, closing his trip 
with dealer meetings during the two big 
exhibitions. 





Hall Studies Foreign Cars 
J. R. Hall, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing of the Chandler-Cleveland 
Motors Corp. is studying features of 
manufacture of leading European manu- 
facturers while vacationing on the Con- 
tinent and in England. ‘ 
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Increase in Orders 
Seen in Steel Trade 


Automotive Buying Continues 
Firmness—Prices Steady— 
Copper Improved 





NEW YORK, Aug. 5—It is with more 
than ordinary interest that the trade 
looks forward to the unfilled tonnage 
statement to be issued next Tuesday, 
Aug. 10, by the U. S. Steel Corp. In 
the steel market, such a change from a 
loss to an increase in orders on the lead- 
ing producer’s books would be accepted 
as statistical corroboration of the senti- 
ment voiced by so many that “the 
market has turned the corner.” 

There are some, however, who believe 
that the steel industry underwent in 1926 
a change to an all-year basis. What was 
once looked upon as the utterly dull 
season for steel demand is no longer 
quite so dull, but, by the same token, the 
rush for steel in months that are 
ordinarily looked upon as _ good steel 
months must also be expected to be less 
hectic than it was in former years. 

If this change actually has come to 
pass, it can only be helpful to automotive 
steel consumers who in the past fre- 
quently have had to pay higher prices at 
times when the massed demand of other 
steel-consuming industries made _ itself 
felt. Automotive inquiries for steel, 
especially for sheets and strips, at the 
beginning of the month were very en- 
couraging. There is an absence of 
spectacular buying, but, day by day, 
there is a trickling in of specifications 
that supports the prevailing rate of oper- 
ations which, for the industry as a whole 
varies from 80 to 90 per cent of capacity. 

Prices are on a fairly even keel. Here 
and there, an especially attractive order 
may bring out a slight concession, but 
this is rather the exception than the rule, 
and full-finished automobile sheets ap- 
pear to rule uniformly strong, individual 
rollers’ reputation for quality being the 
chief consideration with purchasing 
agents. Some rollers press for greater 
liberality on the part of buyers in accept- 
ing a certain percentage of seconds with 
primes. 

Pig lron—Somewhat better demand from 
,automotive foundries is noted. The market 


remains easy. 

Aluminum—The_ sole domestic producer 
who figured as a heavy importer of alumi- 
num a few months ago, appears to have 
abandoned that activity for the time being. 


Norwegian, Swiss, and German metal con- 
tinues to arrive in fair-sized tonnages, and 
the British importer’s receipts are along un- 
changed lines. The market for remelted 
metal is easy. 

Copper—Slow as the upward swing in the 
copper market was in materializing, the red 
metal seems to have fairly entrenched itself 
above the 14-cent level. Brass demand is 
good and the market strong. 

Lead—Middle West demand has. been 
spirited, but business in the East has been 
rather light. Paint manufacturers rather 
than storage battery consumers are in the 
market. 

Zinc—Demand is rather light. 








B. & O. BUSES READY 
FOR N. Y. SERVICE | 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 2—The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. will 
inaugurate its new bus service be- 
tween its Jersey City terminal and 
the New York shopping and hotel 
district on Aug. 29. Two stations 
will be located in New York, one 
at 42nd St. and Park Ave., the 
other at Fifth Ave. and 34th St. 
All facilities will be located at 
these stations for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers. Stops to pick 
up passengers will be made also 
at other points on the route to the 
ferries. There will be no extra 
charge for the bus connection and 
the operating schedules will con- 
form to the train operating sched- 
ules. 




















Boston Seeks Terminus 


for New Ford Air Line 

BOSTON, Aug. 2—Mayor Malcolm H. 
Nichols announced today that he was 
planning a conference between Edsel 
Ford and Boston aviation officials to dis- 
cuss plans for the development of the 
Boston airport as a terminus for Ford’s 
proposed freight and passenger airplane 
service into New England. The mayor 
made the statement at a meeting at the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce of the 
committee recently appointed by him to 
select the aerial beacon light to be 
erected by the Gilchrist company as a 
gift to the city to guide aviators flying 
hereabouts at night. 

“The time is near when airplanes will 
hop from this country to Europe. And 
I am anxious to confer with Mr. Ford 
not alone regarding his plans for air 
lines to Boston, but also on the possi- 
bilities of trans-Atlantic routes direct to 
Croydon, England. It is time to begin 
planning now.” 

Mayor Nichols has sent word to Edsel 
Ford inviting him to Boston for a dinner 
at which his committee will be present. 
It is expected that it may be arranged 
while Mr. Ford is touring New England 
at present on his way to his Summer 
home in Maine. 


Wrought Products Builds 

CLEVELAND, Aug. 2—Cleveland 
Wrought Products Co. is completing ex- 
tensions to its plant No. 1 which will 
make possible largely increased produc- 
tion in its cap and set screw and assort- 
ment division, and will also relieve the 
present congestion in the “Steelcraft” 
division. 








Open New Heater Plant 

INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 2—Indianapo- 
lis Pump & Tube Co. is now occupying 
a new manufacturing building in which 
it has housed its Arvin heater division, 
and it has turned over its former plant 
to manufacture of its line of jacks. Pro- 
duction in both lines is largely increased 
under the new arrangement. 
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Hardwood Purchases 
Higher During July 


Heavy Buying Continues for 
Both Current and Advance 
Requirements 


ATLANTA, Aug. 2—In spite of the 
fact that the hardwood demand from 
the automobile and body industries had 
already reached almost record propor- 
tions up to the early part of July, there 
has been a further improvement in the 
call since the 10th of the month, with a 
certainty that July sales will be the 
largest they have been for that month 
in several seasons, likely the largest in 
the history of the business. 

Tone of inquiries reaching southeastern 
mills indicates that the automobile and 
body manufacturers are enjoying a re- 
markable business and that car sales will 
likely continue on this active basis 
through the coming months, compelling 
an increase in the production schedules 
of manufacturers. 

Hence, they are placing not only a 
large volume of hardwood orders for 
their current needs, but heavy orders in 
advance, and carrying much larger stocks 
than they have in some months. Imple- 
ment manufacturers also are increasing 
their purchases a little, but are still 
buying almost entirely for current re- 
quirements, placing but little business 
for their advance needs. 

Principal call from the automotive 
trade is for thicker dimensions of white 
ash, first and second or best grade, and 
No. 1 common and select or second best 
grade. Next in order is first and second 
maple, and there is some call also re- 
ported for better grades of elm. Through 
the whole list, prices are approximately 
the same as they were five or six weeks 
ago, with no immediate changes of im- 
portance looked for. 


J. B. Ford in New Plant 


DETROIT, Aug. 2—The J. B. Ford Co., 
manufacturer of commercial cleaning 
materials, has just completed erection of 
a new group of manufacturing buildings 
which gives it widely increased capacity. 
The company reports that it is now sell- 
ing its products through 2500 selling 
agents each carrying large stocks. To 
keep supplies available quickly in all 
parts of the country, the company is 
maintaining factory storage stocks in 
300 cities. 


Link-Belt Holds Conference 


CHICAGO, July 30—The Link-Belt 
Co. held its sixteenth Drive Chain Con- 
ference here recently at the Dodge 
works. James S. Watson, general man- 
ager of the Dodge plant and of the 
drive chain division, presided. 

The three days were taken up with 
round table discussions regarding better 
methods of serving, and of increasing 
sales. Fifty sales representatives from 
all sections of the country attended. 
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Texas Motor Lines 
Suggest Regulation 
Would Have Rail Rates Made 


Effective and Definite 
Routes Assigned 





AUSTIN, TEXAS, Aug. 2—Repre- 
sentatives of shipping and transportation 
interests, warehouse men and officials of 
chambers of commerce from various 
parts of Texas, to the number of nearly 
one hundred attended the public hearing 
just held here before the State Railroad 
Commission to consider the proposition 
of establishing rates, rules and regula- 
tions to govern the operation of express 
companies by motor truck. After a full 
presentation of the views of many of 
those present the Railroad Commission 
announced that it would take the recom- 
mendations under advisement. 

The motor truck operators recommend 
the adoption of the western classification 
and Texas lines exceptions now in effect 
governing carrier by railroads, and also 
proposed the adoption of a mileage scale 
of rates, dividing the distances into 
groups similar to the present scale for 
class rates for railroads in Texas, limit- 
ing rates to four classes. 

The schedule proposed is the same as 
the present class rates for transportation 
of freight by rail up to and including 30 
miles, above which there is a gradual 
increase over all rail rates. 

Further recommendations were the use 
of uniform bill of lading, similar to that 
in use by carriers by rail in official South- 
ern and Western classification territory, 
to cover the receipt of goods tendered for 
shipment by motor truck carriers and the 
adoption of rules to prevent discrimina- 
tion, rebate and free service. 

Another proposal was that the routes 
over which the motor carrier operates be 
designated to the railroad commission in 
detail; that the headquarters address and 
chief operation offices be reported, and 
that once a route is designated, it may 
not be varied from without due notice 
and approval of the commission. 

Another recommendation was that the 
acceptance of perishable products be 
optional with the operator and that the 
rates shall not contemplate “pick-up and 
delivery” service. It is recommended also 
that the establishments of schedules be 
wholly under the control of the operators 
and that the commission make no attempt 
to regulate them. 





Citroen Drops Creeper; 


Reorganizes Production 
PARIS, July 21 (by mail)—Citroen 
has stopped production of the Kegresse 
rubber creeper track type of automobile 
which made the first crossing of the 
Sahara desert. It was believed that this 
type of machine, invented by the French 
engineer Kegresse for use over snow in 
Russia, would be of value in countries 
not possessing made roads, and an enor- 
mous amount of money was expended 


by Citroen in demonstrating the general 
utility of the machine in the French Alps 
during the winter and in various parts 
of Africa. Citroen has decided, however, 
that the commercial possibilities of such 
a vehicle are very limited and as a con- 
sequence he has ordered the creeper track 
department of his factory to shut down. 

At the present time the various Cit- 
roen works in and around Paris are 
being completely reorganized with a view 
to production on the basis of 500 cars a 
day. There is a general belief that a 
new model will be brought before the 
public at the Paris show, but according 
to a statement just made by Andre Cit- 
roen, it is his intention to continue the 
present four-cylinder car with all-steel 
bodies with only minor’ mechanical 
changes. 


Southeast Prospers 
Farm Buying Shows 


ATLANTA, Aug. 2—Farm implement 
and tractor sales in the southeastern ter- 
ritory during the first seven months of 
1926 have reached a volume exceeding 
that of the first seven months of 1925, 
in spite of the fact that a new record was 
established last year by this industry. 
Tractor sales have been particularly 
heavy this season in the agricultural 
field, showing a substantial gain over the 
best previous year for the same length 
of time, but sales of tractors for indus- 
trial use have not shown much of a gain 
this year, remaining on about a normal 
basis. 

The agricultural industry in the South 
enjoyed a prosperous season in 1925, and 
has promise of another prosperous sea- 
son this year, which accounts for the in- 
crease in the purchasing power of south- 
ern farmers, and for the improvement 
in tractor and power farming equipment 
sales over last season. Distributors in 
the district have ample stocks on hand. 

Business is expected to begin showing 
the usual seasonal decline by the early 
part of August, but indications are that 
sales the last five months of the year 
will be in excess of the last five months 
of 1925, though business the last half of 
1925 was approximately 25 to 35 per cent 
better than the same period in 1924. At 
present it seems almost certain that 
tractor and power farming equipment 
sales in the South will be the largest this 
year they have ever been in this district. 





Germany Uses Pullman Plane 

BERLIN, July 19 (by mail)—The first 
Pullman type airplane to be built is be- 
ing put into service by the German Air 
Transport Corporation, the “Lufthansa.” 
This ship, which is to be used for night 
flying, only has sleeping accommodations 
for ten people. It was built by the Alba- 
tross Works in Berlin-Johannisthal. The 
plane will be used on the Berlin-Moscow 
route and is equipped with complete 
sending and receiving wireless appa- 
ratus, enabling communication to be con- 
stantly kept up with different landing 
fields. 
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French Plants Busy 
Though Franc Upset 


General Price Increases in Ef- 


fect Following Crisis—- 
Tire Prices Higher 


PARIS, July 23 (by mail)—Consequent 
on the drop in the value of the franc, 
Michelin increased all tire prices 20 per 
cent this morning, and the movement 
was immediately followed by all other 
tire manufacturers. Although uncer- 
tainty reigns, and no maker is prepared 
to give guarantees for future deliveries, 
car prices have not increased as much 
as might have been expected. The most 
important changes have been made by 
Citroen, who since March has increased 
his chassis price from 17,690 to 21,750 
francs; the phaeton from 20,000 to 26,- 
500 frances; the standard sedan from 
25,000 to 31,000, and luxury sedan from 
28,230 to 35,300 francs. 

Renault’s prices have been increased 
in much smaller proportion, the 6 h. p. 
chassis which in March was listed at 
11,650 francs, was increased to 14,900 
francs in June and has not changed 
since; the phaeton has been increased 
only 500 francs and the sedan 700 francs. 

Many firms, including Talbot and Fiat, 
are taking orders without any guaran- 
tees as to price, the client being free to 
cancel if he considers the price to high 
on date of delivery. Others, including 
Bugatti, quote in frances on a dollar 
basis, with variations according to ex- 
change rates. Exporters state that busi- 
ness is phenomenally good, but are con- 
vinced that sales will drop as prices rise. 

Meanwhile all factories are working 
at high pressure. Talbot has doubled 
production compared with a year ago; 
Hotchkiss has increased 40 per cent and 
is erecting buildings and putting down 
plans for a further 50 per cent increase; 
Renault with an output of 250 per day 
has difficulty in meeting demand; Citroen 
is reorganizing his plant on the basis of 
500 per day, which figure he hopes to 
attain in two years. 


Landau Sedan at $895 
is Third Pontiac Model 


PONTIAC, Aug. 2—A landau sedan 
listing at $895 has been introduced to 
the Pontiac line to act as a companion 
car to the 2-door sedan and coupe models. 
This represents the first addition which 
has been made to the line since the 
Pontiac was introduced by the Oakland 
Motor Car Co., last winter. 

This model has a Fisher body finished 
in sedge green Duco with the upper 
structure and fenders contrasting in 
black. The rear upper quarter is trim- 
med in dull finish leather and landau 
bows set off the rear “D” shaped win- 
dows. Double beading similar to that on 





the other Pontiac models is employed. 

Interior upholstery is a wool velour 
harmonizing in color with the exterior 
finish. Shirred pockets are provided on 
the inside of the front doors. 
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Leading Centers Report Sales Firmness 


(Continued from page 228) 
Although some betterment in the used 
car situation is noted in current sectional 
reports, the fact remains that heavy 
stocks of both new and used cars, which 
have been general most of the year so 
far, have rendered satisfactory profits 
extremely difficult of attainment. 
Reports from leading trade centers 
follow: 





NEW YORK 











GOOD seasonal level of industrial 

activity, the resumption of the up- 
ward march of stock prices and excellent 
touring weather have combined to keep 
sales of new passenger cars on a satis- 
factory midsummer basis. July showed a 
recession from June, as was to be ex- 
pected, but it was ahead of July, 1925, 
by a good margin. 

Trucks and buses are affected by the 
usual disinclination of operators to buy 
new equipment during the summer period 
of reduced activity, but with building 
holding up fairly well there has been 
nothing approaching a slump in the 
market. 





PHILADELPHIA 











HE consistent gain in new car sales 
registered in Philadelphia during the 
first six months of this year continued 
during the month of July. Incomplete 
figures indicated the total would surpass 
the June sum of 4405 and considerably 
exceed July, 1925, sales of 3696. 
There is not a great stock of new cars 
on hand, whereas used car stocks are con- 
siderable, although less than those of 
June when a brisk demand tended to 
deplete them somewhat. 
Jobbers enjoyed a good July business. 





BOSTON 











gion car sales during July were 

somewhat uneven but the general 
average for the month was good. Sales 
of used cars went along much better than 
had been anticipated. The dealers have 
been concentrating more on getting rid 
of the used cars, and some of them have 
stopped trading or put a limit on what 
they would absorb. 

Truck sales have been rather steady 
during the month. Distributors say that 
while genera] business is not as normal 
as it should be there have been enough 
new avenues opened and replacements 
have been frequent. 





SALT LAKE CITY 











HE used car situation is better than 
some weeks ago. Here and there, 
however, heavy stocks of used machines 
are still to be found. 
The sale of new cars is holding up well. 
Industrial conditions are good and there 


is more tourist business than ever before. 


New car registrations in July were 
1314 as against 1224 in July, 1925, and 
1457 in June. Truck business totaled 
102 as against 135 a year ago. 





CLEVELAND 











HOLESALE and retail sales of 
automobiles in the Cleveland dis- 
trict took a decided drop during the lat- 
ter part of July although the first half 
of the month witnessed active demand for 
both new and used cars with the possible 
exception of the lower-priced used cars. 
Truck sales have continued active until 
the latter part of July. Because of its 
wide diversity of industrial interests 
Cleveland has long been a good truck 
merchandising community. The fact, 
that steel mills near Cleveland are mak- 
ing summer records for production also 
has acted as a stimulus to the truck 
industry. 





CHICAGO 











ETAIL sales of passenger cars in the 

Chicago territory took a seasonal dip 

in July, the recession of business com- 

pared with June amounting to something 
like 9 per cent. 

New model introductions have sus- 
tained brisk business for some dealers 
and others are preparing for a pick-up 
with their introductions. While July’s 
sales were smaller than June’s, business 
for that month was ahead of July, 1925, 
considerably, and sales so far this year 
have exceeded those of last year to this 
point. Many Chicago dealers’ are 
stocked up too well on used cars. Ex- 
cessive resale stocks also are noticed in 
the truck field. 





| DES MOINES 








EW car sales for July are reported 

to be good by distributors. Sales in 
the rural districts, with a few exceptions, 
have been better than those of the cities. 
The used car situation is not so satisfac- 
tory. Lack of steady employment in the 
cities have prevented many of the work- 
ing class from buying used cars this 
summer. 

General line jobbers are reporting 
much better business in all lines. The 
July cut in tire prices has brought con- 
siderable tire business. Accessories are 
selling better than during previous 
months of the year. 

The truck situation is still unsatisfac- 
tory. The demand is for light delivery 
and small jobs. 








KANSAS CITY 








‘Te great wheat crop of Kansas City 

territory, and the prospect for 
splendid corn production, have radically 
changed the outlook for summer and fall 
business in automotive lines. 


The new car business of July was very 
close to the volume of June this year, 
and better, by 10 per cent, than July, 
1925. Used car sales were at least 25 
per cent better than in July, 1925, a 
factor being a used car week this month 
when dealers pushed sales. 





NEW ORLEANS 











SURVEY of the automobile retail in- 

dustry in New Orleans indicates a 
drop of 8 per cent in the sale of new cars 
in July from that of June. There has 
been, however, a greater volume of sales 
of used cars. Tire dealers report a 
noticeable increase in the sale of tires 
over last month. 

The sales of trucks both heavy and 
light is about 8 per cent less for this 
month than for June, but is about 12 per 
cent above the same period of last year. 

Accessory dealers report that contrary 
to their expectations there has been no 
noticeable change in July business. 








ATLANTA | 





TLANTA distributors have little to 
complain of concerning the present 
condition of new car sales, which have 
been much better the past month than 
they were during the same month in 1925, 
and in medium priced and lower priced 
cars would seem to have been close to 
record volume with most of the distribu- 
tors. 
Trucks have continued very active all 
over this section the past month. 





MINNEAPOLIS 











UTOMOBILE sales in this territory 
are better than the previous month 
and better than a year ago, with 
prospects for continued good business. 
Those which are issued in new models 
each year had experienced some decline 
because of the waiting attitude of 
prospects. 
The truck business has improved after 
a slump because of the approach of the 
half year registration charge period. 
Business is somewhat more active in the 
medium capacity lines. 





LOS ANGELES 











YW Alle southern California July 
sales will fall slightly under June, 
market during the past month showed ex- 
ceptional strength for this period of the 
year with considerable lead over July 
last year. Considerable shortage on 
many popular models; in fact, car stocks 
generally unusually low. Used car stocks 
down. General business situation satis- 
factory. 
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| Financial Notes 




















E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co. shows earn- 
ings for the first six months of 1926 of $19,- 
315,384 after deducting debenture stock divi- 
dends and fixed charges. This is $14.51 a 
share on the common stock comparing with 
$6.70 for the same period last year. A Fed- 
eral tax refund of $5,100,000, plus interest of 
approximately $2,000,000 has been received 
as result of a review of income tax pay- 
ments over a ten year period. Current assets 
as of June 30 were $56,511,897, including cash 
and marketable securities of $18,375,388. 
Current liabilities were $7,022,225. 





B. F. Goodrich Co. has declared quarterly 


dividends of $1 per share on common stock 
payable Sept. 1 to stock of record Aug. 16 
and $1.75 on preferred payable Oct. 1 to stock 
of record Sept. 15. Net earnings of $1,358,618 
for the first half of the year compare with 
$7,106,615 in first half of last year while 
sales totalling $67,600,000 compare with $60,- 
400,000 one year ago. Officials say conditions 
are now more stable and earnings and sales 
the last half of the year should be very favor- 


able. 


Gabriel Snubber Mfg. Co. for the second 
quarter of 1926 reports earnings of $356,904 
net, after all charges, including deprecia- 
tion and Federal taxes. Net earnings for the 
first quarter of 1926 lists at $257,518 making 
a total for the first six months of $614,420. 
This represents a net of $3.07 on the com- 
pany’s outstanding common stock. 





Cleveland Plants Active 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 2—The_ usual 
mid-summer slump in the manufacture 
of automcbiles has failed this year to 
cause the customary curtailment in 
operations among Cleveland’s car mak- 
ers, 

The employment agency and chamber 


of commerce surveys show that Cleve- ° 


land automobile manufacturers employed 
slightly fewer workmen during July than 
they did in June, but considerably more 
men than employed during July of 1925. 

The prospects for August are good, 
and from all indications the true ba- 


rometer of output—the number of work- 
men employed and size of the payrolls— 
is going to soar higher in August than 
it did during July and materially higher 
than its maximum height of August last 
year. 


Paige-Detroit Nets 
$1,432,258 in Half 


DETROIT, July 31—Net income of 
$1,432,258 before taxes, is reported by 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. for the 
first six months of the year. Net income 
for the second quarter was $847,888, 
showing a substantial increase over the 
first quarter when profits were $584,370. 
Net income after taxes for the first six 
months of 1925 was $1,892,929. 

During the period 27,015 Paige and 
Jewett automobiles were shipped, which 
exceeds the best previous mark estab- 
lished during the first half of 1923 when 
shipments aggregated 24,996 units. 


H. M. Jewett, president, called atten- 
tion to the fact that current liabilities 
were reduced from $3,998,715.68 as of 
Dec. 31, 1925, to $3,577,858.37, June 30. 
The ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities was increased from 2.3 to 1 to 
2.8 to 1 during the same period. Cash 
totaled $2,260,914 and inventories $5,- 
857,754. Total assets were $16,568,856. 

“As was the case Dec. 31 last, the 
parent company had no bank loans. The 
liability on notes payable is $28,686, this 
being owed by the branches. During the 
six month period preferred stock of the 
company to the amount of $247,800 was 
retired, leaving only $1,948,000 outstand- 
ing. The equity of the common stock- 
holders was increased from $9,001,201 as 
of Dec. 31, 1925, to $9,519,844 as of June 
30, 1926.” 


Remy to Make 9000 Daily 


ANDERSON, IND., Aug. 3—A maxi- 
mum daily capacity of 9000 starting 
motors and employment of 1200 workers 
will be afforded with the completion of 
a new addition to the Remy Electric Co. 
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G.M.C. Outdistances 
US. Steel as Earner 


NEW YORK, Aug. 3—General Motors 
Corporation has now far outdistanced 
U. S. Steel, hitherto the acknowledged 
industrial leader of the country, not only 
in stock market valuation but also in 
total earnings on common stock. 

For the first six months of 1926 Gen- 
eral Motors earned $89,463,031, or more 
than double the U. S. Steel earnings of 
$41,113,661 on its common stock. These 
totals were equal, in General Motors case, 
to $17.53 a share, a gain of 92 per cent 
over the corresponding period last year, 
against Steel’s earnings of $8.09 a share, 
a gain of 35 per cent. 

Putting the comparison on a basis of 
total earnings, it is shown that in the 
first six months of this year General 
Motors total earnings, after all charges, 
were $93,286,000 against Steel’s total 
earnings, after charges but before inter- 
est, of $67,204,000, despite the fact that 
the motor company’s investment on Dec. 
31, 1925, was $464,634,296, while Steel’s 
invested capital the same date was 
$2,139,926,287. 





Greece Continues Embargo 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 5—The pro- 
hibition on the importation into Greece 
of automobiles, chassis, and bodies, which 
was to have expired on July 27, has now 
been extended indefinitely, according to 
a cablegram just received by the Auto- 
motive Division of the Commerce Depart- 
ment from Acting Commercial Attache 
O. E. Dickerson, Jr., at Athens. 





Ceylon Increases Duties 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 5—Vice Consul 
L. S. Phiel at Colombo, Ceylon, cables the 
Automotive Division of the Commerce 
Department that the import duty on 
motor cars imported into Ceylon has been 
increased from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
ad valorem and on motor trucks from 
7% to 12% per cent ad valorem. 











Developments 


of the Week in Leading Motor Stocks 




















NEW YORK, Aug. 5—Effects of the 
sensational advance in General Motors 
stock were apparent in the sharp ad- 
vances and heavy trading in other motor 
stocks last week. Traders began to buy 
several motor issues expecting that the 
General Motors climb would turn public 
attention to the other stocks in this 
group. There was no news on the in- 
dustry to account for the advances as 
conditions have slackened seasonally 
from the peak of the spring. 

Many companies came into the field 
with new models, notably Studebaker and 
Buick and the fact that prices were either 
unchanged or showed some increase over 
corresponding models of the previous line 
proved a stabilizing influence on the 
Situation. 

Hudson and Chrysler outside of Gen- 
eral Motors showed the largest advances 





and proved the most active stocks. Hud- 
son profits are understood to be running 
at a better rate than formerly and with 
the company’s new body plant in opera- 
tion, substantial savings in costs are 
looked for. The Chrysler report on op- 
erations for the second quarter of the 
year has not been issued but a favorable 
showing is anticipated. 

The publication of an interview with a 
partner in J. P. Morgan & Co. predicting 
that General Motors would advance 100 
points had an electrifying effect on specu- 
lative sentiment and the stock advanced 
rapidly through 200. Yellow Truck and 
Coach was heavily bought and enjoyed 
a rise of nearly 10 points during the 
week. This is the only company which 
General Motors controls whose stock is 
publicly traded in. 

In the accessory issues, Timken Roller 


Bearing gave an_ outstanding per- 
formance, advancing to above 60 on good 
earnings for the first six months of the 
year and prospects of higher dividend 
payments. Eaton Axle was well bought 
and bettered its previous levels fraction- 
ally. Stromberg Carburetor scored a 
sharp gain on speculative buying which 
entered the market in an attempt to 
move the stock rapidly because of its 
small floating supply. 

The truck company stocks, Mack and 
White, showed a good undertone and bet- 
tered the previous week’s prices. Mack 
issued its quarterly earnings statement 
which showed profits higher than last 
year but the earnings on the increased 
amount of stock are running considerably 
below last year’s earnings. 

Rubber stocks showed little significant 
change.—E. S. 
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July Raw Material Index One Point Lower 
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A.M.A. to Open Mart 
to Sound Exhibitors 


CHICAGO, Aug. 2—The Automotive 
Manufacturers Association, sponsors for 
the Automotive Equipment Mart here, 
soon will announce a new and broader 
policy with reference to the maintenance 
and operation of the Mart. John W. 
Anderson, president and general man- 
ager of the Anderson Co., who heads the 
new mart control committee of the A. 
M. A., in an interview today states that 
it has been decided that hereafter any 
reputable manufacturer of automotive 
equipment, accessories, parts or supplies 
may maintain a permanent exhibit. 

The privilege of exhibiting has here- 
tofore been restricted to the members of 
the A. M. A., and, while a very creditable 
showing has been made, it is regarded as 
certain that the new policy, which will 
open the Mart on equal terms to a field 
of some two or three thousand manufac- 
turers of automotive merchandise, will 
quickly multiply the size and prestige of 
this enterprise. 

The Mart Control Committee, of which 
Mr. Anderson is chairman, has as mem- 
bers Joseph F. Berthold, Felt Products 
Mfg. Co.; E. H. Henley, Hill Products 
Corp.; H. E. Patterson, Warner-Patter- 
son Co,; N. Van Cleef, Van Cleef Bros. 


Ford of Canada at Record 


WINDSOR, ONT., July 31—According 
to Ford officials, the demand for cars 
from the Ford Motor Co’s. Canadian 
plant, here, is higher than at any other 





time for this period of the year. The 
factory is being operated on a full-time 
schedule. 

The prospect for a good crop in the 
West is one of the factors, it is said, for 
stimulating the sale of automobiles. The 
present spirit of optimism now prevail- 
ing in the Prarie Provinces is reflected 
in the present high demand. 





New Association Plans 


Open Accessory Show 
CHICAGO, Aug. 2—The Automotive 
Accessories Association is the style of a 
new organization of manufacturers 
which has just opened headquarters in 
Chicago. The association has received 
a charter from the State of Illinois and 
plans as its first major activity an ex- 
hibit which is to be held by its members 
at the Michigan avenue Armory from 
Nov. 8 to 13, inclusive. 

Arrangements for the Armory display 
are in the hands of William B. Levey, 
long identified with the industry in Chi- 
cago, who also is serving as secretary- 
manager of the new association. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Levey the Automotive 
Accessories Association is to be national 
in scope and embrace in its membership 
manufacturers who can subscribe to an 
“open show” policy. 





Johnson Incorporates 
BATAVIA, ILL., July 31—The John- 
son Mfg. Co., which for several years 
has been operating as a copartnership in 
the manufacture of reamers, motor 
equipment, tools and accessories, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital. 


New England Scene 
of A.E.A. Fall Work 


CHICAGO, Aug. 2—Highly satisfac- 
tory progress is being made in the move- 
ment to put the Automotive Equipment 

. Association’s merchandising program 

into effect in New England, according to 
Arthur R. Mogge, A.E.A. merchandising 
director. Plans for the program were 
initiated at a meeting of fifty jobbing 
and manufacturing members of the 
A.E.A. at the Athletic Club in Boston 
recently on which occasion Mr. Mogge 
outlined the accomplishments in other 
sections of the country. 

A series of meetings starting Sept. 14 
and running through October are to be 
held at important New England jobbing 
points. Local jobbers and manufac- 
turers are to share alike in the responsi- 
bilities of these meetings while in order 
to insure good attendance jobbers will 
call personally on the heads of car dis- 
tributing organizations urging them and 
their dealers to attend. 

Henry Kirkland, of the A.E.A. mer- 
chandising staff, will represent. the as- 
sociation on each of these programs and 
at the conclusion of each meeting he will 
spend several days giving special mer- 
chandising assistance to individual dealer 
organizations. 


Potter on 100,000 Schedule 


JACKSON, July 30—The Potter Mfg. 
Co., which produces all-steel automobile 
trunks, reports it is producing 100,000 
trunks a year. 
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See 60,000 Increase 


in Flint Population 


City Must Care for Influx in 
Coming Two Years, 
Advises Bassett 


FLINT, July 30—The General Motors 
Corp. will not enlarge its housing pro- 
gram to take care of the tremendous 
increase in population which will result 
from the corporation’s extensive expan- 
sion program for this city, according to 
Harry H. Bassett, president and general 
manager of the Buick Motor Co. 

Establishment of a Fisher body plant 
in the factories previously occupied by 
the Flint Motor Co. and expansion of 
Buick and Chevrolet will increase the 
population of Flint 60,000 inside of two 
years, Mr. Bassett estimates. 

In a letter to the Flint Real Estate 
Board, he declared that realtors and 
financial interests of the city must pre- 
pare to provide the housing facilities 
to take care of the influx of thousands 
of persons. General Motors will con- 
tinue to build homes in its residential 
development on the west side, but the 
program will be of minor importance 
when compared to the entire situation. 
Mr. Bassett declared that the corpora- 
tion will not build any houses in the 
vicinity of the Fisher plant, which is 
located on the south side. 





Says British to Turn 
to New Form of Car Tax 


DETROIT, July 30—Continuance of 
good business in Europe for the Chrysler 
line of cars, was predictéd in an inter- 
view here by Arnold dela Poer, manag- 
ing director of Chrysler Motors, Ltd., of 
London, distributor for the British Isles. 
He expressed the opinion that one of 
the reasons why the Chrysler line finds 
such favor in England is that they are 
manufactured in the Canadian plant and 
enjoy the preferential tariff. 

If the British Government will work 
out a plan of taxation similar to that in 
the United States, it will have an enor- 
mous effect on the sale of all vehicles 
of over 15 horsepower, he said. The 
time has arrived when the British man- 
ufacturers will favor a change of this 
nature, for the present horsepower tax 
practically compels them to manufacture 
a car which finds favor only in England, 
eliminating their opportunities in the 
export field. 


French Favors Suction Gas 

PARIS, July 22 (by mail)—As a re- 
sult of a campaign instituted by certain 
organizations, and particularly the Auto- 
mobile Club of France, in respect to a 
lowering of taxes on vehicles whose en- 
gines are supplied with combustible gases 
by a suction gas generator, Colonel Fer- 
rus, chairman of the Technical Com- 
mittee of the A. C. F., has received from 
M. Louis Pineau, director of the Na- 
tional Liquid Fuel Board, a letter ad- 


vising him that the French Parliament 
on June 30, 1926, voted the following: 

“All motor vehicles propelled by in- 
ternal combustion engines which are sup- 
plied by gas generators shall be relieved 
of all taxes on such vehicles to the ex- 
tent of 50 per cent. This relief shall 
not be accorded to vehicles equipped 
with an auxiliary carburetor, except in 
cases where this carburetor is incapable 
of supplying the engine in normal opera- 
tion.” 





Pulcher Says Style 
Truck Sales Factor 


DETROIT, July 31—The Federal 
Motor Truck Co. reports its June sales 
showed an increase of 31 per cent over 
the corresponding month a year ago, ac- 
cording to M. L. Pulcher, president. 

According to Mr. Pulcher there is a 
great demand for a truck with six 
cylinders on pneumatic tires for rapid 
movement of loads, and through the 
model which Federal has been producing 
for the past three years it has developed 
its “Big Six.” 

A new cast aluminum front radiator 
that sets low in the frame, resembling to 
some extent the passenger car style, has 
been adopted on the “Big Six,” he an- 
nounced. 

Trucks are being sold more each day 
on appearance because in use a well 
painted motor truck becomes a moving 
billboard of inestimable value from an 
advertising standpoint. 





Martin Claim Disallowed 


WASHINGTON, July 31—A final de- 
cision against the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
has been made by the Government deny- 
ing a claim of $57,798 for the construc- 
tion of airplanes and royalties on Gov- 
ernment contracts. In a long decision 
concerning the legal points involved, the 
Controller General points out that the 
Government contributed “the major por- 
tion of any design or structural detail 
used.” 

Concerning the royalties the controller 
declared that there was not disclosed any 
evidence of an independent contribution 
by the Martin company, of such dis- 
tinctly different design or structure and 
would warrant the Government’s pay- 
ment of royalties. The Government’s 
decision will close the case. 





Italian Air Line Starts 

WASHINGTON, July 31—Active ef- 
forts are being made by the Italian 
Government to stimulate the development 
of commercial aviation in Italy, accord- 
ing to consular advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Rome. The 
government is reported as extending aid 
in the form of both passenger and mail 
subsidies to companies which have been 
formed to develop that method c” trans- 
portation. The first commercial air line 
in Italy was inaugurated at Trieste, 
April 1, 1926, when the Societa Italiana 
Servini Aerei (S. I. S. A.) began oper- 
ations between Trieste and Turin, with 
stops at Venice and Pavia. 
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Stout Lines to Open 
Northwest Air Route 


Detroit to Grand Rapids Serv- 
ice to be Extended Across 


Lake Michigan 


DETROIT, July 31—The first com- 
mercial air line out of Detroit went into 
operation today when Stout Air Serv- 
ices, Inc., inaugurated service between 
Detroit and Grand Rapids. Following 
formal dedication of the new Grand 
Rapids airport, a party of eight, includ- 
ing Gov. A. J. Groesbeck, of Michigan, 
and Mayor J. W. Smith, of Detroit, flew 
from Grand Rapids to Detroit on the 
maiden trip. The Detroit terminal is the 
Ford airport. 

During the first month the company 
will maintain one round trip a day on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, after 
which a daily schedule will be adopted. 
The company has received air mail con- 
tracts between the two cities and that 
service will start within the month, it 
is expected. 

At present the line will be run with 
one of the Stout-Ford air pullmans, car- 
rying eight passengers and baggage, 
with a Buhl-Verville airster in reserve. 
Fare one way will be $25 and $40 for 
round trip. Commutation tickets will 
be offered at 10 trips for $160. Freight 
rates will be in proportion. 

The company embraces the original 
stockholders of the Stout airplane com- 
pany and is an operating company and 
not a subsidiary of the Ford Motor Co. 
The officers are William B. Stout, presi- 
dent; Stanley E. Knauss, general man- 
ager; B. Russell Shaw, manager of Grand 
Rapids airport, and B. F. Kenyon, traffic 
manager at Grand Rapids. 

J. Parker VanZandt is chief pilot, as- 
sisted by C. C. Swinson and Thomas E. 
Halpin. Two flying mechanics are with 
the company and will fly on every trip. 

Eventually with the use of the three- 
motored Stout-Ford planes now being 
built at Dearborn, the route will be ex- 
tended across Lake Michigan to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, connecting the north- 
west with the fast trains at Detroit to 
the East and with airlines expected to 
operate between Detroit and Eastern 
points. A line connecting Detroit and 
Boston is under consideration and is 
being earnestly sought by Boston busi- 
ness men and officials. 





Knauss Resigns Ford Position 


DETROIT, July 31—Stanley E. 
Knauss, general superintendent of the 
Stout Metal Airplane Co., division of the 
Ford Motor Co., has resigned to become 
general manager of the Stout Air Serv- 
ices, Inc., which is opening its first pas- 
senger line between Detroit and Grand 
Rapids. 

Mr. Knauss has been with the Stout 
organization for a long time and has had 
an important part in the development of 
aircraft. He will have offices in the 
General Motors Building. 
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3 States Increase 


Gasoline Tax Rate 


NEW YORK, July 31—Although only 
nine legislatures met during the 1926 
season now drawing to a close, several 
bills were passed of considerable interest 
to the car and truck industry, it was 
learned today from Russel Huffman, sec- 
retary, of the Motor Vehicle Conference 
Committee. 

Three states increased the gasoline 
tax, Virginia raising it from 3 to 4% 
cents per gallon, Kentucky from 3 to 5 
cents and Mississippi from 3 to 4 cents. 

Virginia slightly increased its regis- 
tration fees for all vehicles, while Ken- 
tucky made a considerable increase in 
its fees for vehicles for hire. 

In the field of common carrier legisla- 
tion, the states were quite active. Mis- 
sissippi passed a law placing such ve- 
hicles under the railroad commission, 
with the usual powers of issuing certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity 
and of regulating tariffs. In Massa- 
chusetts, where passenger carriers only 
are regulated, a provision whereby all 
the municipalities on a bus route had to 
give consent before the commission could 
issue a certificate has been modified in 
the interests of the operators, and Ken- 
tucky repealed its old law and enacted 
new legislation creating a commissioner 
of motor transportation and placing all 
trucks and buses for hire under him. 


New Jersey Governs Bus 


New Jersey amended its laws so that 
every bus operator is under the public 
service commission, except where the ve- 
hicles operated carry six passengers or 
less on a street or route on which there 
is not located a railway or other bus line. 

Mississippi enacted a certificate of 
title law. It formerly had none. 








Coming Feature Issue of 
Chilton Class Journal 
Publication 


Sept. 30—Automotive Industries 
Annual Production Issue 




















Mohawk Tire Operating 
at $10,000,000 Yearly Rate 


AKRON, Aug. 2—Current sales of 
Mohawk Rubber Co. are at the rate of 
$10,000,000 a year, it is announced, com- 
pared with $5,182,783 in 1925, and $3,- 
413,731 in 1924. Despite the sluggish 
tire market of the early year, the Mo- 
hawk plant has been operating at capac- 
ity for the past three months. This 
showing is considered exceptional under 
the trade conditions. 

Gross sales of the company for the 
first five months of the year were 
$2,800,000, compared with $1,959,516 for 
the first five months of 1925, an increase 
of 43 per cent. The company expects 
to operate on a high volume basis for 
the remainder of the year. 


Study New England Traffic 

WASHINGTON, July 31—A traffic 
survey in two New England States—New 
Hampshire and Vermont—is now under 
way by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
in cooperating with the Highway Depart- 
ments of those States. Purpose of the 
survey, the Department states, is to make 
a forecast of what highway traffic re- 
quirements will be 25 years from now, 
made with a view of laying the founda- 
tion now for a program of highway con- 
struction to take care of the predicted 
traffic. Probabilities are that similar 
surveys will be made in the other states 
for the same purpose. 
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Ohio Buses Carry 
36,587,980 in Year 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 5—According to 
a report of the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission made public here, 326 bus com- 
panies are now in operation in Ohio. Of 
these 80 had total expenses greater than 
net income. Revenues of the bus com- 
panies increased in one year’s operating 
time, $1,291,099. This figure does not 
include revenues on bus routes operated 
wholly within city limits or between con- 
tinuous cities. 

The total revenue of these companies 
for last year was $8,614,025. Total ex- 
penses according to the Commission’s 
report, were $8,142,258, which repre- 
sented an increase of $1,161,678 over the 
preceding operating year. The operat- 
ing ratio was between 94 and 95 per 
cent. The number of passengers carried 
totalled 36,587,980. During the year the 
companies had in operation 1106 buses, 
an increase over the preceding year 
of 119. 





To Build Memphis Garage Unit 

MEMPHIS, July 31—Negotiations 
have just been completed for the con- 
struction in Memphis of a _ $500,000 
garage unit of National Garages, Inc., 
the new plant to have parking facilities 
for 500 automobiles and to be ready for 
occupancy in about six months. National 
Garages, Inc., is an outgrowth of Detroit 
Garages, Inc., which was organized about 
two years ago. This company maintains 
garages for parking automobiles in 
many of the larger cities of the country. 
There are three units in Detroit, two in 
Chicago, two in Pittsburgh, two in Port- 
land, Ore., and other units will be built 
in many other cities. Two sites here are 
being considered by the promoters of 
the new building. 








Calendar of Coming 


Events 





SHOWS 
ee ap eer ee te Sept. 27-Oct. 2 
Radio Exposition, Mechanics’ Bldg. 
IIS. ok cca edeeus ¥0s%ee sin gawasseeen Dec. 
Pe RRR cous ocse pean cee saeeee Dec. 7-20 


Ninth Argentine Automobile Show, 
Palermo Park. 

en ee Tre. Sept. 20-24 
National Steel and Mechanical Tool 
Exposition, Municipal Pier, American 
Society for Steel Treating. 


oo) ee eee Sept. 27-Oct. 2 
National Radio Exposition. 

8 ee er ee Nov. 8-13 
Coliseum, Automotive Equipment As- 
sociation. 

PD Tekis tL nla cusesnn ba awiols Nov. 15-19 


Hotel Sherman, National Standard 
Parts Association. 

Re eee ee ee Jan. 29-Feb. 5 
National, Coliseum, National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 

CRE: bok oo 55 nsods5% cna ssoarceene Oct. 4-8 
Public Auditorium and Annex, Amer- 
fean Electric Railway Association. 


WE sa ‘LEpaateseeuhwaneen Oct. 4-9 
Olympia Motor Cycle. 

Ee rie ey eee arenes Oct. 21-30 

SRMNED,. 9k 6954.55 006045008 e460 65 o50905 Sept. 1-20 


Exposition. 


BN a iccsoa Sawies tesa ee chan Sept. 6-13 
Fifth International Road Congress. 
PO NOR 5S ic Rsk irule ald ations srne Sept. 7-10 

Machine Tool Exhibition. 

New York se, cht Te me | 
Radio World’s Fair, Madison Square 
Garden. 

of ae See eee ee eer eee Jan. 8-15 


National, Grand Central Palace, Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 


merce. 

| eT reer oe rn Oct. 7-17 
Auto Salon, Grand Palais. 

eee Pee Ee Te TT eee ee Dec. 3-19 


International Aeronautic Exposition, 
Grand Palais. 


SI sos .cn sp cG aaa pases cean hone Sept. 
OR PN soso nos ste ooen once Aug. 21-28 
Pacific Radio Exposition, Exposition 

Auditorium. 


CONVENTIONS 


American Electric Railway Association, 
Public Auditorium and Annex, Cleve- 


SO eee eae Oct. 4-8 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
Municipal Pier, Chicago...... Sept. 20-24 


Associated Manufacturers of Fabric 
Auto Equipment, Inc., La _ Salle 
RAWAL, AION isis ob 0:0.50:05%.6,000 0% Nov. 13 


Automotive Equipment Association, Coli- 
SOUM, COICARS -c6csdcvesccieses Nov. 8-13 


National Standard Parts Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago...... Nov. 15-19 


National Tire Dealers Association, Inc., 
DAMONIS; TORN, ov icc cscs cn cse's Nov. 16-18 


S. A. E. MEETINGS 
National 


Boston, Nov. 16-18, National Transportation 
and Service. 


Chicago, Sept. 21-23, Production Engineer- 
ing, Hotel Sherman. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 2-3, Aeronautical. 


RACES 
Ae er rae ne CT a get Sept. 6 
I I a viowi csamovs cieadisceves Sept. 25 
CIGD, TN. Oe civ icin cece ccveseven Aug. 23 
SS PE. i. bakedenccrecovescceeese Nov. 11 
I. SI 6 i005 58 4G e tes downs eeences Oct. 23 
TO AI oo 6e 66 cied a coscsdicvocnases Nov. 25 
NOOO. 6.6 5 65.000. 05. eben ceuneses Sept. 4-11 
National Air Races. 
Oe) ae: ee rere ener Oct. 12 

































